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An Easter Prayer 
By Edith Virginia Bradt 


So many eyes, tear-blinded, scarcely see 
The gracious hope and promise of the spring ; 
Though leaf and bud are rich in prophecy 
They have no vision of the blossoming. 


Oh, God of pity! at this Eastertide 
May all the sweet, glad promise of the day 
Steal into troubled hearts, and there abide,— 
Grant visions unto such as these, we pray. 
D. ©. 


WASHINGTON, 








About Face! 


Truth cannot be theorized about ; it must be 
lived to be known. Truth and error stand, as it were, 
at opposite ends of a straight line ; if we are walking, 
in our daily life, toward error, how can we hope to 
see the truth? To turn squarely about, facing from 
wrong to right, is our first duty. The man who has 
never thus turned, or been ‘‘converted,"’ is not to be 
trusted to see the tfuth at any point. 


Kx 


Is Prayer Unreasonable ? 

Prayer is sometimes declared unreasonable, be- 
Cause it conflicts with the order of nature. But prayer 
to God no more conflicts with the order of nature than 
one man’s request of another conflicts with it If I 
cannot ask God for anything because everything is 
certainly fixed by ordered law, how can I ask my 
neighbor for anything? Precisely the same objection 
holds. Huxley was discerning enough to see this, 
** Anything I could say would go to the root of pray- 


ing altogether, for inasmuch as the whole universe is 
governed, so far as I can tell, in the same way, and 
the moral world is as much governed by laws as the 
physical, whatever militates against asking for one 
sort of blessing seems to me to tell with the same force 
against asking for any other. Not that I mean for a 
moment to say that prayer is illogical, for if the whole 
universe is ruled by fixed laws, it is just as logically 
absurd for me to ask you to answer this letter as 
to ask the Almighty to alter the weather. Which 
means, of course, that it is not logically absurd at all 
to ask God for anything we want.’’ Why not act con- 
sistently? Either we should stop asking our relatives 
or friends for things, or we should recognize the right- 
ness and naturalness of prayer. 


Kx ‘ 
Short-Sighted Bible Study 


Bible study is not an end in itself. Life is not 
contained in the Bible, though for centuries men have 
mistakenly supposed that it was. Even when Christ 
was on earth he had to rebuke this error. ‘‘ Ye 
search the Scriptures,’’ he said to the Jews who 
prided themselves on being the world’s leading Bible 
scholars, as indeed they were, ‘‘ because ye think 


that in them ye have eternal life ;.. . and ye will not 
come to me, that ye may have life.’"’ How this truth 
would transform some Sunday-school teaching, if it 
were recognized and applied! To study the Bible 
merely to master its facts is to stop short of eternal 
life. ‘*7am the way, and the truth, and the life,’’ said 
Jesus. The Bible is one of the guides to life, but it 
is not life itself. Let us not make the mistake of the 
Pharisees whose eyes were so close to the Scriptures 
that they could not see the Messiah ! 


x 
Accumulating Character-Dividends 


Character is not made inaday. It is the ac- 
cumulated result of long-period investment. Men 
often deceive themselves into thinking that they 
need not be concerned about high standards and 
‘*fine lines’’ in the realm of character-investment 
during the prime of their lives: it will be time 
enough to do that in old age. But dividends— 
whether of character or of money—are not likely to 
come in after a man’s earning years have passed, if he 
has made no investment when he had funds to invest. 
The only difference is in this paradox : that spending 
life and losing self is the road to character-wealth. 
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Historical Proof, and Faith in Christ 


The following letter recently came to the Editor : 


** In discussing witnesses for Christ a class member 


raises the question, ‘Is there any outside evidence that Christ is a historical person who lived and 
died and lived again ?’ stating that the witnesses for Christ seem to come from the inside ; that is, from 


his own followers. 


The pupil wanted to know if there was any Roman governmental or historical 


document preserved that would verify the statements as to Christ made by the writers of the four 


Gospels. 


Religious writers and speakers, while stating that there is no fact in history better sub- 


° stantiated than the life, death, and resurrection of Christ, draw their arguments entirely from the 
New Testament writers, while the same persons in proving a fact in the Old Testament refer to the 


Moabite stone, lettered bricks from Assyria, and Egyptian documents. 


Reading Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 


Fall’ is not very encouraging. Can The Sunday School Times help us out ?” 


T IS not an unusual occurrence that those who are 
satisfying themselves as to the truth of the Chris- 
tian gospel make such inquiries as this. Is there 

no official record of the Roman government, they ask, 
no reference in contemporary pagan or Jewish litera- 
ture, which coincides with the wonderful story of the 
Gospel? We have such substantiation for the Old 
Testament story. Why not for that of the New Testa- 
ment, which happened much later, and in a time 
when such records were much more freely made ?"’ 

Let it be noted, first, that the amount of the Old 
Testament story which is confirmed by outside testi- 
mony is very small ; and while it suffices to show that 
the Hebrew historians are not dealing with imaginary 
facts, it gives us at no point any confirmation of what 
is peculiar and most valuable in Hebrew history. It 
tells us nothing of the special and intimate guidance 
of the chosen people by God, but deals with such 
matters as may be found in the annals of any ancient 
people. Evidence of just the same kind as to the 
New Testament story is abundant, in the contempo- 
rary names and reigns of sovereigns, the existence and 
character of the Roman rule over western Asia, and a 
hundred details of political and social relations. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay alone has brought forward more of such 
evidence as to the Church of the Apostolic age than 
we possess as to the entire Old Testament. 

Jewish literature contemporary with the New Testa- 
ment is limited to one small tract on the Jewish feasts. 
The Talmud, which was written after A. D. 200, con- 
tains traditions of earlier facts and opinions. It men- 
tions Jesus, and tries to account for his working 
miracles by ascribing these to magic. Josephus, who 
shared in the war which resulted in the destruction of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 70), has left us a ‘‘ History of the 
Jews*’ in which occur three passages relating to our 


Lord, John the Baptist, and James our Lord's brother. 
The first mentions the crucifixion and the resurrection. 
All three are now rejected as spurious. 

As to pagan testimony, we have no official docu- 
ments recording any events in the provinces of the 
empire. Roman historians refer to such occurrences 
when they bear upon the authority of Rome and the 
achievements of its armies. There are two documents 
which profess to give an account of our Lord. The 
Letter of Lentulus to the Roman Senate professes to 
describe him as still living. The Report of Pilate to 
the Emperor Tiberius professes to record his con- 
demnation on false testimony, his crucifixion, and his 
resurrection. Both are spurious. 

Three Roman writers give us glimpses of the Chris- 
tian Church, with references to its founder. Tacitus 
(A. D. 57-119) describing the persecution of the Chris- 
tians at Rome by Nero, says: ‘‘ Christ, from whom 
the name was derived, had been put to death in the 
reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pontius Pilate.’’ 
The younger Pliny (A. D. 61-113), writing from his 
province of Bythinia to the Emperor Trajan (reigning 
A. D. 98-117), describes the Christians as meeting 
daily for worship, and singing ‘‘a hymn to Christ as 
a god,’ and binding themselves by an oath to abstain 
from wickedness. Suetonius (A.D. 75-160) mentions 
‘‘Chrestus’’ in giving an account of a disturbance 
among the Jews in Rome, apparently with the idea that 
he was a Jewish resident of Rome, and an instigator 
of trouble. This is the amount of early pagan testi- 
mony. 

Why is it not greater? Divine Providence might 
have so ordered the course of history that the occur- 
rences associated with the incarnation, life, death, and 
resurrection of the Son of God should have been trans- 
acted on the most public stage of the world’s drama, 
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so that we should have had the same kind of evidence 
that we have for the murder of Julius Cesar by Brutus 
and the others. But not only is this avoided, but so 
is even such publicity as was possible in the limited 
sphere furnished by the capital of Judza. Our Lord 
never pressed his claims on the attention of either the 
Roman procurator or the Jewish high priest. After 
the crowning wonder of the resurrection he shows 
himself only to his disciples, as was objected by the 
pagan Celsus, who wrote about A. D. 76 against Chris- 
tianity. The sanhedrin (Matthew says) knew that he had 
foretold his resurrection, and told this to Pilate. Both 
knew that the grave was found empty, but on neither 
did our Lord bring to bear evidence fitted to convince 
them of his having arisen from the dead. Had he 
done so, this might have strengthened greatly the ex- 
ternal evidence of the truth of the resurrection. But 
as to that he leaves us entirely to the testimony of 
those who believed in him. He appeared to no others. 

We have a hint of what this reserve means in his 
dealing with Thomas. The doubting apostle in- 
sisted upon the most positive evidence of the identity 
of the risen witn the crucified Jesus, in being allowed 
to trace the scars left upon our Lord’s body by the 
wounds of the crucifixion. This is conceded to him, 
but accompanied with a rebuke of the demand, in 
the blessing pronounced upon those who believe with- 
out any such demonstrative evidence. It is upon the 
faith which ventures something that the kingdom de- 
pends, What Thomas counted faith was but sight ; 
and this mistake is often made. 

Demonstrative evidence is equally good for all 
moods of mind, for all states of will and heart. That 
twice two make four, and not five, is equally certain 
to Judas and to John. Such aconviction is spiritually 
worthless, because it is irresistible, requiring no 
action of the will in accepting it. Anything that is 
worth calling faith must be reached in the presence 
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of its enemies. It must be a victory which over- 
comes, and not an acquiescence in the undeniable 
facts. So God never overbears our wills by demon- 
stration of the facts of Christian conviction. Always 
room is left for us to doubt, to deny, if we will. We 
naturally fall into the netion that there cannot be too 
much proof of spiritual realities, and especially of the 
great historic verities associated with the Incarnation. 
But our Lord seems not to have cared to heap up that 
kind of proof which acts upon the mind without ref- 
erence to our spiritual condition. It is some forty 
years since an advertisement appeared in the news- 
papers inviting all Christians to unite in praying that 
a great sign should appear in the sky on a specified 
night. This was done in the hope that its appearance 
would turn the tide of public opinion which seemed 
to be setting against religion, and would convert un- 
believers by the wholesale. Very few Christians acted 
on the suggestion, through the feeling that such con- 
versions would be worth nothing, and that therefore 
no such prayer would be answered. 

Our Lord himself states the conditions of attaining 
spiritual knowledge when he says, ‘‘If any man will- 
eth to do his [God’ s] will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it is of God, or whether I speak from myself."’ 
When we take up the doing of God's will as far as 
we know what that will is, and are thus led by the 
Spirit in the paths of obedience, then the truth opens 
to us, not through external proofs being given us, but 
our spiritual natures being enlarged to demand the 
very truth we had found douhtful. This fitness of 
the truth to our own being and experience is the high- 
est possible evidence of its being the truth. But it is 
by loyalty to duty, by obedience, by acceptance of 
the Spirit's leading, that both begin and continue this 
blessed experience. This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even the faith that makes and 
keeps us faithful. 
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The Duty of Being Sinless 


Sometimes a question that looks very big and 
very hard when considered in a general way, is settled 
without much difficulty when we apply it to a specific, 
single case. This simple method ought to help a 
Canadian inquirer, who writes as follows : 

Last Sunday a question was asked in our Sabbath-school : 
if it was possible to live without committing sin, in thought, 
word, or deed, after conversion? I was teaching another 
class, and after Sunday-school several asked my opinion. Un- 
fortunately I gave the opposite answer to what they had heard 
in their classes. On returning to my boarding-house | found 
references which tend to prove both sides of the question, and 
I decided to ask if you would give me some help, as I have 
previously been aided by you. 


It és possible to live without committing that next 
sin which you are going to be tempted to commit. 
And that is the only sin that you are called upon to 
consider. How much better to devote our energies 
and our prayers to winning the sinless victory which, 
in God's strength, may be ours in this present tempta- 
tion, than to waste our strength in profitless specula- 
tion as to whether one could, or would be likely to, 
live a lifetime without sin ! God offers neither knowl- 
edge nor strength for «‘ general’ use. He places his 
omniscience and his omnipotence at our disposal for 
each present duty. 

sx 


How May We Know 
of the Spirit’s Presence ? 

A restless seeking after mysterious signs seems 
to be characteristic of the pxésent no less than of the 
past. Letters have recently been published and com- 
mented on here that indicate a morbid desire on the 
part of not a few Christian believers for some emo- 
tional, internal evidence of their salvation and the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. Here, for example, is a 
fresh request for help in this matter. A Pennsylvania 
inquirer writes : 

I have read, in recent numbers of The Sunday School 
Times, references to the new birth, and also the appeal of a 
troubled soul, in the issue of February 18, about feeling saved. 
I find help in the attitude of the Times, in its editorial sugges- 
tions and replies. I have had much trouble with the subject 
of assurance, and hear teachings that drive me back to old 
ways of thinking of it. 

For example, not long ago I heard a minister preach from 
the text, ‘‘ Except ye be converted and become as litide chil- 
dren,"’ ete., and he boldly asserted that Jesus means more 
than “‘turn"’ by the word which in the old versions of the Bible 
is translated ‘‘converted."' He put the theological usethathas 





been given to the term into Jesus’ words. Was that a fair use 
of the text ? 


The eighth chapter of Romans contains statements which 
make many of us who are seeking assurance of the divine life 
look within. I cannot but think sometimes that in some wit- 
nessing of the Spirit within is to be found the assurance, and I 
believe that some who are leading souls are so teaching. 
That is, not taking God at his word that whosoever believes on 
the Son hath life, and rejoicing in it as God's truth, but wait- 
ing for some divine testimony to tell the person of his having 
pardon and acceptance, and taking that as the evidence. 

I am troubled because Paul says in Romans 8 that we are in 
the Spirit if the Spirit of God dwell in us, and that ‘if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ Ae is mone of his." Further, 
he says, ‘‘ Ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry Abba, Father. Zhe Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God.’’ Dare we believe 
God's promise as absolute, or did God give it only as a sign- 
board (so to speak), saying to the soul, ‘‘ Wait until you get 
supernatural impression before you count the promised salva- 
tion yours’? I write in the spirit of earnest inquiry, and not 
of controversy. Will you kindly give me some help? And 
may God be your helper. 

It is supremely important that we should have un- 
shaken assurance ; but it is worth our while to con- 
sider whether we mean assurance in God, or assurance 
in self. The hunt for the latter is hopeless. The 
sooner we recognize its hopelessness, the surer we are 
to turn our thoughts away from our hopeless selves to 
the all-powerful, all-saving Father. 

The Bible is a better guide than theology or the 
assertions of mistaken preachers. The Pennsylvania 
reader should not be surprised that some minister 
says that Christ meant what the Gospels do not say 
that he meant. There is no guarantee in the Bible 
that its words will not be misquoted and its truths 
perverted. 

It is not the divine life that is within us, it is the 
divine life that cannot be kept within us, but that 
flows out and touches all about us, which is the ‘ wit- 
nessing*’ of the Spirit that we need to be concerned 
about. If we are doing nothing that would lead any- 
one to suppose that we are Christ's followers, we may 
well doubt whether we are his. If we have committed 
ourselves as hopeless sinners to him as our only 
Saviour, then let us rest in the assurance of his saving 
power, and let us set to work to live as men who have 
‘*turned’’ (or ‘‘ been converted’’) squarely about. 
When we do that, and keep at it daily, even in spite 
of repeated failures, we need not worry about a 
‘*witnessing of the Spirit within.'" We shall have 
no time nor desire to ‘‘ look within ;"’ and if we do, 
we may confidently expect to find no hope nor health 
there. 

This inquirer’s real difficulty, as was the case with 
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the others whose letters have recently been discussed 
here, would seem td be that he is mistaking «* feel- 
ings"’ for evidence or testimony of the Spirit's pres- 
ence. It is life, will, action, that God and the world 
want from us as witnessing. That is what Paul is 
urging in the eighth chapter of Romans. He speaks 
of the saved as those who ‘‘ wadé not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit."" He says nothing as to their 
feelings ; he insists that their walk, their life, shall 
be the evidence. If it is our spirit, or will, or pur- 
pose, to do God's will, however we may feel about it, 
then ‘the Spirit himself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God."’ It is said 
that the donkeys in the coal-mines in Wales are bene- 
fiting by the spiritual revival that is sweeping that 
country, because the miners, who are turning to Christ 
by the hundreds, have stopped cursing and beating 
he little beasts as they did formerly. There is the 
Spirit's witness to the new life of those saved men. 
He bears witness with their spirit, that they are the 
children of God. 

It would seem safe to ‘‘ believe God's promise as 
absolute,’’ and to take ‘‘God at his word that who- 
soever believes on the Son hath life, and rejoice in it 
as God's truth,’ without waiting for some feeling or 
‘‘supernatural impression’’ that God means what he 
says. Having taken him at his word, then let us be 
concerned to give to the world some ‘‘ sign board’’ 
or evidence that we are God's children. The miners 
of Wales have set a good example. 


Xx 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally, Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOHNSTOWN, N. Y.—We need a good, large map of Pales- 
tine, and one showing Paul's missionary journeys. We can 
spend five or ten dollars each. Where can we get them ?— 
A. A. L. 


All denominational houses handle maps. Yours, I pre- 
sume, is no exception. Some of the best large maps I 
know of are called the ‘‘ Osborn Maps,’’ and are printed in 
Oxford, Ohio, by the Oxford Map Co. H.C. Tunison of 
Jacksonville, Illinois; Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago 
and New York; the American Sunday-School Union, 
Philadelphia ; William Dietz, 95 State Street, Chicago ; 
and indeed all Sunday-school supply houses, handle maps. 
The Palestine Exploration Fund, of which Professor Theo- 
dore F. Wright, Ph.D. (42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass.), 
is general secretary for the United States, issues perhaps 
the most accurate maps of Palestine. Their maps are made 
from official and original surveys, and with the utmost care. 
These maps range in price from a few dollars up to $66.50, 
which is the price of the Raised Map of Palestine. 





MONTREAL.—I have a class of twenty girls from fourteen to 
seventeen, and the school desires that as fast as possible they 
shall be trained for teachers. They are mechanics’ daughters, 
and some not very well educated. Would you advise teach- 
ing the regular lesson (International), as I have been doing, 
or would a normal course of lessons be better? An objection 
to the latter is that if any of the girls were called to take a 
class they would not be prepared. would like guidance on 
the subject.—P. S. 

Every Sunday-school should, if possible, have a teacher- 
training class in continuous operation. The girls in your 
class who have in your judgment the qualities which will 
tend to make them good teachers should be put into this 
teacher-training class. If the class meets at the regular 
Sunday-school hour, they should take up the teacher- 
training lessons rather than the lessons used in the school. 
They should not be taken out for supply teachers at all, 
but should be permitted to complete the training course, 
with the understanding that when it is completed they will 
become teachers of classes as needed. 





NEW YorK CiTy.—The question of tardiness is a serious 
one in our Sunday-school. epeated appeal to the scholars 
seems to have little effect. Can you, out of your experience, 
indicate some plan that has worked successfully without re- 
ducing the attendance? The writer feels that perhaps the 
parents are largely responsible, and should be approached on 
the subject. Anything you can say will be greatly appreciated. 

Cc. H. 


Tardiness is a disease which can only be cured by be- 
ginning the school on time and doing something to let the 
tardy ones know that they are violating the rules of pro- 
priety and infringing upon the rights of those who are there 
on time. One of the best remedies I know of is to close 
the doors the minute the school berins. When there is a 
suitable break in the program, open the doors and allow 
tardy scholars to enter. It is well not to sing or have any 
exercises going on while these tardy scholars are being 
seated. They will appreciate all the more what a loss to 
the school their tardiness has been because of the delay in 
the exercises. This can all be done in a kind way, and 
the result will be helpful. 
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Illinois Sets the Pace in Temperance 


A formally organized Temperance Department has been 
added to the Illinois Sunday-school Association, and has 
secured, as its paid secretary, Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, 
whose temperance work in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times has long been a welcome aid to the readers 
of this paper. The following extracts from the report of 
the Committee on Temperance submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Association tell what has been 
done : 

‘¢ We believe that the province of the Sunday-school is 
instruction ; that every member of the school, including 
the Home Department, should be faithfully and thoroughly 
in the truths and principles of temperance, and, when this 
is done, may be safely trusted to practically apply the con- 
victions which this instruction creates. With this in view, 
more fully to systematize the temperance work in the Sun- 
day-schools of Illinois, we recommend : 

‘*1, That a temperance department be organized similar 
to the Home Department, the primary department, and the 
teacher-training department of our Association. 

‘¢2, That a special committee on temperance be ap- 
pointed, the chairman of which shall be a member of the 
state executive committee. 

‘*3, That this committee shall have a paid secretary, 
receiving the same appropriation as the secretaries of the 
other departments, and, if possible to secure her services, 
that Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens be appointed secretary of 
this department.’’ 

The services of Mrs. Stevens had already been secured 
by The Sunday School Times to conduct a quarterly tem- 
perance question-box for the readers of the Times. Its 
first instalment appeared as part of the ‘* Bureau of Informa- 
tion ’’ in the Times of February 25, 1905, and it will con- 
tinue to appear in the Times just before each quarterly 
temperance lesson. If, as teacher, superintendent, or 
field worker, you want help for your temperance teach- 
ing, let Mrs. Stevens help you. Send your questions to 
** Mrs. Stevens’ Question Box, The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.,’’ and they will 
be answered. If an immediate answer by mail is desired, 
simply enclose a two-cent stamp. 

The workers in Illinois are to be congratulated upon 
their special relation to one whose services are also, through 
the medium of these columns, offered to workers through- 
out the world. 
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Family Worship 


The home is the heart of the nation. This being true, 
the Kalamazoo (Michigan) County Sunday-school Tour is 
contributing to our national welfare while it emphasizes 
the need of daily family devotions, 

Judge J. M. Davis of Kalamazoo, prominent in town- 
ship, county, and state work, writes: ‘‘ At every meeting 
we are adopting a resolution committing ourselves to the 
idea of family prayers.’’ 

The resolution, as reported in a dispatch from Vicks- 
burg, is as follows: ‘‘ Believing that home worship, so 
conducted ag to secure the participation of every member 
of the family to be the greatest need in the Christian world 
to-day, we therefore pledge ourselves to persistently main- 
tain the family altar, and as far as possible to influence others 
to this end.’’ 

“ 


Afterward 


The train sped on. The fast-fleeing panorama brought 
to my vision the glory of many<hills. The frost-kissed 
slopes shone bright. The sun smiled with a radiant 
Splendor on all of God’s handiwork. Through the open 
window of my car camé a bird-note, loud, sweet, and 
clear. All nature was in tune with the exultant joy, the 
abundant energy, the glad enthusiasm, of my heart. 

The vision changed. The glory of the hills gave way to 
rock-ribbed walls. Deeper within their shade we sped. 
Then all was dark. Straight through the hill we ioe. 
The darkness overshadowed all, but on we rushed. A 
clear head, a trained eye, a safe hand on the throttle, made 
our confidence strong, and, before we were aware, the day- 
light again shone about us, and the skilled hand of the 
engineer carried us out and beyond the rough wall of 
jagged rocks. The tunnel was passed. Again I beheld 
the glory of other slopes, and again my heart thrilled with 
the beauty of nature and the goodness of God. 

I thought of the glory of the scenes and sounds and as- 
sociations which I had just left. I was leaving the. best 
Sunday-school convention I had ever attended. The ra- 
diant assembly room, the glad, sublime notes of the 
psalms, the sweet and helpful associations of the workers, 
lingered in my heart. The convention had been a moun- 
tain of blessing in the midst of a busy, rushing world. I 
had quite forgotten that there were worries ; I had almost 
forgotten that there was work, The sin-burdened world 


seemed a long way from the glad joy, the sweet peace, the 
holy fellowship, of that assembly, . f 

But the time of parting came. Good-night was said. 
The ‘last speaker, in words of burning intensity, led us 
from this ‘mountain of blessing to behold the valley of serv- 
ice, - Lost men and women and little children who must 
be led to Jesus Christ were beckoning for the Sunday- 
school workers to return to the low. places of life, and 
reach to them a guiding, helpful, uplifting hand. 

God has been with us on the mountain-top, and he will 
lead us in the valley. We may lose sight of the sunlit 
slopes ; the rocks of trials and difficulties may surround us. 
But it is a sure road, and we have the safest guide. He 
has control of the work, even as the engineer has control 
of our train, Shall we not trust him as much? Then the 
thick darkness of our greatest trials will be but tunnels 
through the hill Difficulty, and the light of his presence 
shall brighten the gloom, and the whole journey shall be 
bright with the joy and peace of a work with him. Then 
the valley of service shall be as full of the richness of God’s 
blessing as the mountain of fellowship.— Beulah Buchanan, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A. Big Record by a Little Association 


The Sunday-schools of Prince Edward Island number 
but 214, yet this little province employs a Field Secretary 
during the entire year, and maintains an active Sunday- 
school association, as was shown by the excellent reports 
at its recent convention in Charlottetown, showing all bills 
paid and a handsome balance on hand. About the middle 
of the year the former Field Secretary, Mr. Raymond, re- 
signed. Within a month the Rev. A. D. Archibald had 
been secured, and is already making his influence felt. He 
is a graduate of the Hartford School of Pedagogy, and 
especially qualified to promote the teacher-training work 
through a series of institutes planned for the near future.— 
Mary Foster Bryner, Peoria, lll. 


+ 
“*Get Together ” Work in Tennessee 


For more than eight years the officers and teachers of 
the Protestant Sunday-schools in Memphis, Tennessee, 
have been organized into a union. 

Meetings are held upon the third Sunday of each month, 
always at three o’clock in the afternoon, though the place 
of gneeting is never twice the same. The program, ar- 
ranged for the year, designates the place and theme, while 
the president from month to month appoints the leaders for 
the next discussion, frequently bringing in prominent 
workers who chance to be in the city. The topics chosen 
are such as appeal to officers as well as teachers of all 
schools large or small. 

The roll of churches is called at each meeting, and the 
records kept show the representation from each. In many 
of the schools delegates are appointed by the superinten- 
dent in order to make sure of some representatives, but 
of course ail are welcome to attend. As there are forty 
schools in Memphis, the gatherings are well attended. 

The result is greater friendliness among the various de- 
nominations, and more united, harmonious work, as well 
as the personal benefit and inspiration that comes to the 
workers individually, 

Many of our cities have primary unions, but the larger 
unions are all too few, although they could be as easily 
maintained in towns where there are not a dozen churches 
all told as in cities.. Probably in the smaller place they 
would reach a much larger per cent of the teachers. As 
their possibilities for helpfulness are unlimited, it is strange 
that more of the wide-awake Sunday-school people of this 
day have not thus organized themselves.—ZLee McCrae, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
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Influence of an Oklahoma School 


A striking example of the results of organized Sunday- 
school work is afforded by Canadian County, Oklahoma, 

A year ago two field workers made a tour of townships 
under the direction of the County Sunday-schoo! Associa- 
tion. One township was found to contain three dead 
Sunday-schools. The township was entirely without Sun- 
day-school privileges ; the people were discouraged. 

It was not a case for missionary aid, but for fellowship. 
A rally was quickly arranged, and the people of one of the 
districts were encouraged to try again. 

The field workers left, but the people met the next Sun- 
day and reorganized the school. During the week the 
newly elected superintendent and others canvassed the 
neighborhood for scholars and funds. Enough money was 
raised for new song-books and an organ. The county 
president now writes that it is one of the best schools. 

The good work did not stop here. This school sent 


delegates to the county and territorial Sunday-school con- 
ventions, These delegates came home so enthusiastic that 
they persuaded the other two districts to revive their defunct 
schools, and now all three are doing good work, 

Next a township Sunday-school association was organ- 
ized, whose influence should banish discouragement forever 
from that locality. A township Sunday-school map keeps 
the members posted on the conditions, and one of these 
resurrected Sunday-schools has provided the County 5un- 
day-school Association with the best secretary it ever had, 
— William Rogers, Medford, Okla, 
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Teacher-Training in Chicago 


In the eight larger teacher-training classes which have 
been taught in Chicago during the past winter, two courses 
of study have been presented: First, a series of eleven 
lessons in New Testament Introduction ; second, a series 
of twelve lessons in The Art of Teaching. In the first, 
Barnard C, Taylor’s ‘* Outline Analysis of the Books of the 
Bible ’’ was the text-book generally used; in the second, 
the text-book was the American edition of ‘*‘ A Primer on 
Teaching,’’ by John Adams. It will be recognized that 
these text-books are a little above the grade of those ordi- 
narily used by such classes. In one instance, George A. 
Coe’s ‘* Education in Religion and Mogals ’’ was used as 
the text-book. At the close of eacli course of study a 
thorough examination was given, Those making an aver- 
age of seventy-five per cent in the two courses will be 
entitled to the state diploma, while those who have already 
earned this diploma and now pass these two examina- 
tions will be entitled to the international elementary 
diploma. 

In addition to these courses, other classes have been fol- 
lowing Hamill’s ‘* Legion of Honor Studies,’’ Professor 
Brumbaugh’s lessons in The Sunday School Times, while 
yet others have taken such courses as Gregory’s ‘* Seven 
Laws of Teaching.’’ 

Careful record has been kept of attendance on the 
classes, and-credit has been given for this and for work in 
pupils’ note-books, 

Generally speaking, there has been an elevating of the 
standards and an intensifying of earnestness and effort on 
the part of the students. The greater number of them are 
teachers, though no small proportion is composed of those 
who hope to serve in this capacity. 

The diplomas will be awarded on April 29 at the Cook 
County Convention.— Zhe Rev. Henry F. Cope. Chicago, 
Teacher- Training Secretary of Cook County, Lilinois. 


% 
Toronto Jottings 


Among the speakers already promised for the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention at Toronto, June 23-27, 
1905, are Bishop William F. McDowell, Illinois ; Secre- 
tary Leslie M. Shaw; Robert E. Speer, New York ; Pro- 
fessor Martin G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia; Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn ; Carey Bonner, England ; Bishop 
John H. Vincent, John Wanamaker, Bishop C. C. Mc- 
Cabe ; and William J. Dawson, London. 

The music of the convention will be in charge of F. H. 
Jacobs of New York, who admirably conducted the music 
of the World’s Convention at Jerusalem, and at the historic 
services at Mars Hill, Olivet, and on the entire memorable 
cruise. 

The following meetings of related Sunday-school organi- 
zations will occur at Toronto just before the opening of the 
International Convention : 

International Institute of Sunday-school Workers, which 
includes the Field Workers’ Department, and the Primary 
and Junior organization : June 20 to noon of June 23. 

International Lesson Committee : Queen’s Hotel, June 
21. 

Committee on Education, King Edward Hotel, June 23. 

Sunday-school Editorial Association: Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, June 21 -23. 

International Executive Committee: King Edward Ho- 
tel, June 22. 

The number of delegates which a state or territory is 
entitled to send to Toronto is equal to four times its elec- 
teral vote, or one delegate for each 40,000 to 45,000 of the 
population, with a corresponding number from the prov- 
inces of Canada, and other countries of North America. 
This makes the possible number of delegates that can be 
appointed for the International Convention at Toronto, 
2,214. There were present at Denver in 1902, 1,168; at 
Atlanta, in 1899, 844; at Boston, in 1896, 1,062. 

Special railroad rates have already been secured for the 
territory covered by the Central Passenger Association, 
the Trunk Line Association, and the New England Pas- 
senger Association, and are expected from the western and 
southwestern associations. 
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CHRISTOPHER 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 





HE first time I saw Christopher Bowles 
—but his name wasn’t Christopher then 
—he was only two or three weeks old. 
Seemed to me at the time, and it does now 
as I recollect back, that he looked more 
like a little white rabbit than anything 
else. His hair, and there was a good deal of it, was 
most as white as snow and his eyelashes and eye- 
brows the same, and his eyes were sort of pink, or 
you might say, brownish with pink showing through, 
exactly like that rabbit's eyes over at the Noyes’s 
there, across the way. I suppose he was what they 
call an albino, though I never saw any other, but 
folks said he was that kind, I lived quite a piece 
away from the Bowles family, Cyrus Bowles, I mean. 
They were up on the Wallace Hill road then and I 
was just here where I am now on the way to Lisbon. 
a 

Charlotte Bowles and I went to school together 
when she was Charlotte Streeter, and we grew up 
great friends, and I'd known Cyrus's folks, too, all my 
life. They were all Franconia people, both sides, 
born and raised here. Charlotte didn’t know exactly 
whether to be pleased with her little white baby's 
looks or not, but she loved him hard, from the minute 
he came. I didn’t know what to say about him, 
either. He wasn't like any baby I'd ever seen be- 
fore and he didn’t favor any of his relations. He 
wasn’t what you'd call pretty, but he was cunning, so 
little and white, with those pinky-brown eyes. 

The child lived and grew and did well enough as 
far as his health went. But it wasn't many weeks 
before we all saw that there was something wrong or 
at any rate out of the common about the boy. The 
pinky eyes didn’t see very well ; and after a spell we 
found that though he appeared to hear well enough 
he couldn't talk, and worse than that, there was 
something wrong about the mind. We never called 
him, even to ourselves, an idiot. That seems such a 
dreadful word and he was his mother’s only child 
and she loved him more than tongue can tell. But I 
suppose perhaps he was a kind of one; strangers 
called him so, I know. 

Cyrus and Charlotte didn’t name the child at first ; 
they kept putting it off, putting it off, not exactly 
knowing what he was going to turn out, hoping and 
hoping he'd improve and be like other children, 
They called him ‘‘Baby"’ for a long time, and 
when he got too big for that he was ‘‘ the little boy,’’ 
and after that just ‘‘the boy,’’ and he went on be- 
ing that, even to the folks all around there. So he 
never had any real name, first name, of his own till 
he was more than twelve year old. 

I told you he was kind of cunning looking when 
he was a baby, though never real pretty. But as he 
got older and bigger he wasn't nice looking at all. 
He was dreadfully thin and always so pale, not a bit 
of color in his face anywheres. His hair was as white 
as an old man's and so were his eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. His eyes didn’t see much ; he kept them 
half shut up, and what you could see of them had 
such a dead, dull sort of look. Fact is, there wasn’t 
much life of any kind in the poor boy ; he was dead 
and dull inside and out. 


He never went out much, never played or ran about 
like other boys. He used to sit at the back door, 
generally on the steps, stil] and quiet, hour after hour, 
day after day. Most times he didn’t seem to be look- 
ing at anything ; his eyes were generally half shut up 
and dead looking, and he had such a miserable, un- 
happy look on his face. Folks were sorry for him 
and never unkind to hin, but nobody loved him much 
nor wanted him around, except his father and mother 
—his mother most, of course. Cyrus was fond of 
him, naturally, for he was his own child, his first one 
and his last, for they never had another. But he was 
disappointed and a bit ashamed and didn’t always 
like to be reminded of that by seeing the boy around. 
Men are that way, you know, most of them, a little 
more than women, maybe. But his mother, she was 
wrapped up in the boy ; sometimes I thought she set 





Editor's Note.—This is the first of four instalments of Mrs. 
Slosson's “‘ White Christopher,"’ which, as ennounced April 
1, is to appear serially in The Sunday School Times. 


more by him than if he’d been a rugged, pretty child 
to be showed off and proud of, she made so much of 
him, and kept him always clean and nicely dressed. 
She used to have such a loving, mothery look on her 
face when she looked at him, and when she didn’t 
know anyone saw her, she'd put her two arms round 
him and draw him up to her close and tight and 
often kiss his white, pinched little face. He didn't 
take much to being coddled, though, and hardly ever 
showed any signs of loving his mother or anybody 
else. But, by spells, there'd come a kind of half 
troubled, considering, longing look in his pinky- 
brown eyes when Charlotte held him tight, most as if 
there was some real love down in his dead little heart, 
only he didn’t know how to bring it out. But Char- 
lotte was the only one that appeared to notice that 
much and understand it. He never cared for crea- 
tures and they seemed to know it. Dogs and cats, 
the horses and cows, even the cosset lambs just kept 
away from him, knowing fast enough, as animals 
will, you know, that he didn’t want them or feel any 
interest in them. 

Cyrus and Charlotte were good, religious folks, both 
professors from the time they were boy and girl and 
joined the church the same Sunday. So they tried 
their best to bring the boy up in the fear of the Lord. 
But what could they do? You couldn't seem to get 
an idea of any kind into that poor, stupid head. He 
knew when he was hungry or thirsty or wanted any- 
thing and had his own way of letting his folks know. 
But that was all. As for learning him about right 
and wrong, minding, showing respect to his father 
and mother, being thankful or kind or merciful, why 
it appeared as if you couldn't do it. And so, of 
course, to put anything into his mind about God and 
heaven, rewarding and punishing, forgiving and all, 
was just impossible ; that couldn't be done at all. 

ei 

But they tried, especially Charlotte. She'd tell 
him the story in the Gospels, over and over and over. 
I've heard her myself and it made me cry ; ‘twould 
have made you or anybody. It's a story, anyway, 
that you never quite get used to, however many times 
you hear it. And to listen to that poor woman telling 
it from the very beginning down to the mournful, 
sorrowful end ; telling it in easy little words, so plain 
and simple, her voice shaky and her eyes wet, why 
‘twas the most moving thing. But the boy sat there, 
not appearing to hear one word or take a mite of no- 
tice, his eyes just as dead and dull as ever, his face 
as cross and stupid looking. They had a big Bible 
with large print and lots of little pictures of Scripture 
scenes ; Noah and the ark, Cain killing Abel, Daniel 
and the lions and alJl that. And in the New Testa- 
ment there was the manger with the baby, the boy in 
the temple, and then all those iast dreadful events, 
pictured out to most break your heart. And Char- 
lotte would hold that Bible in her lap for hours, try- 
ing to call the boy’s attention to it, pointing to the 
pictures and telling him about them, most of all 
about the New Testament ones and that mournful 
thing that happened so long ago but means so much 
to all of us now. But the boy never took any notice 
of the pictures any more than if they weren't there, 
didn’t even appear to see them at all. ‘Twas sort of 
dreadful to watch his stupid face and dead, blind 
looking eyes and at the same time see his mother’s 
features all shining with that story, her voice shaky 
and her eyes wet as she told the same thing over and 
over and over. 

I don’t knew as I have given you much idea of the 
Bowles boy, after all, as he was right along from a 
baby up to twelve years old, when the change you 
asked me about took place. But it’s the best I can 
do. A poor, half-witted boy, that might as well be 
dead as living as far as being a comfort or help to 
anybody or having any pleasure in life himself ; not 
really bad, or cruel, but surely not good or loving. 
Not that, anyway, except for those little quick spells 
which seemed to come over him once in a while and 
light him up, you might say, as if there was some- 
thing bright and warm inside if you could only keep 
it burning. But it went out so quick, and only a few 
people ever saw it at all, or made anything of it, at 
any rate. But his mother always caught at that or 
any other sign of the soul she was certain sure was 
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there if she could get at it or wake it up. She has 
told me time and time again about little- things no- 
body but a mother would take notice of that showed, 
she thought, her poor boy understood and felt and 
hoped and wished and loved, most like other folks’ 
boys, only all inside, not out. Poor Charlotte, she 
had to own that it was most generally in his sleep, the 
child showed these signs. She'd go to him nights to 
see if he was covered up or something and she'd see, 
so she said, such a beautiful, live, understanding look 
on his features as he lay there asleep, as though, even 
if*twas only when he was dreaming, he knew all 
about things and was perfectly satisfied. ‘It most 
seems,"’ says she, telling me about it once, ‘as if 
my boy was more wide awake when he’s asleep than 
when he wakes up; though that sounds like a 
riddle."’ 

I saw him that way once myself, but never but 
once. Charlotte took me into his room one evening 
when I was over there, and I must say I was all up- 
set for a minute to see the boy. He had a real inter- 
ested, enjoying but still look, most as if he was seeing 
or listening to something beautiful. And Charlotte, 
as I said before, caught at every single little thing 
like that, as-mothers do and always have from Scrip- 
ture days, and ‘‘ kept all these sayings’’—or doings 
—‘‘in her heart.’’ 

ee 

Now as to what came afterwards I can't explain it, 
and don’t pretend I can. It's been talked about and 
thought about and written about by wiser folks than 
me, for it made a good deal of talk in those days— 
many years ago, it is now. There’ve been different 
ways of accounting for it all, but I don’t know as any 
one of them is exactly satisfying to me. 1 just settle 
down again, after reading or listening to those ideas 
and reasonings, to my old conclusion, what you heard 
me say to-day ; it happened anyway and somebody 
made it happen. That's enough for me. How 
"twas made to happen, what means were taken to 
bring it all about, I don't know and won't try to 
guess. But what anybody in this world could see of 
the whole thing I saw. For as I told you before, I 
was a great friend of the family and I knew that boy 
from the time he was a little baby to the very end, 
And I'll tell you all I know. 

*Twas one day in the fall—October, I think—when 
the boy was in his twelfth year, that 1 got word from 
Charlotte Bowles that she wanted to see me and could 
I come over. I went right up the same afternoon 
for I felt sure she really needed me, as she wasn’t one 
to trouble her neighbors for every little thing. The 
minute I saw her face I knew something pretty seri- 
ous had happened, ‘‘ What is it, Charlotte?’’ I 
says, and she went on, quick and excited, to tell me 
that she really believed the little boy was ‘‘ beginning 
to take notice.’’ Just think; he was most twelve 
and she talked as if it was a baby two months old. 
Seems that Cyrus had taken the boy out that day in 
the wagon. He had an errand at the store and then 
went on to *Lias Bishop's, just over the little bridge 
that crosses Gale river before it joins Pond brook. 
Just as they drew up there, Cyrus looked up at the 
mountains, only happened to, and he saw the Snow 
Cross, as they call it, on Lafayette. You don’t often 
see it at that time of year. But there'd been an early 
fall of snow and a warm spell afterwards, and all the 
snow but what was left in that hollow and against the 
side of that cliff—that's what makes the cross, you 
know, the snow lying in those two places that cross 
each other—had melted. And there lay the cross, 
plainer, Cyrus said, than he'd ever seen it before, the sun 
shining on it so ‘twas just dazzling, blinding white. 

ae 

He always said afterwards that he couldn't recollect 
whether he spoke out loud or touched the boy or did 
anything like that to call his attention to the sight. 
Anyway, all of a sudden he saw that the boy was look- 
ing at it, or he seemed tobe. His near-sighted, pinky 
eyes were blinkixg, but a little wider open than com- 
mon, and they weren't quite so dull looking, some- 
how, and—Cyrus said he couldn't exactly put it into 
words, but there was a kind of waking-up look about 
him, as if, as his mother'd said, he was ‘‘ beginning 
to take notice.’ Cyrus didn’t speak to him or touch 
him. He just waited to see what the boy would do. 
He didn’t do anything at first but blink his eyes and 
look and look at that shining thing way up there on 
the side of old Lafayette. He was so still and kept 
his eyes fixed there so long that, after a spell, Cyrus 
was kind of frightened, so instead of stopping in at 
* Lias’s, as he'd been going to, he turned the horse 
around and drove home. And as they started the 
boy turned his head round and kept his eyes on that 
cross on the mountain till it was out of sight. 

( Zo be continued ) 


















LESSON FOR APRIL 23 





By Elizabeth Price 


HEY lived next door to each other, with only a 
low, green hedge between the yards, and even 
that had a convenient gap that saved going 

around by the gate every time that Dicksy wanted 
Dandy, or Dandy wanted Dicksy. There was only 
one month's difference in their ages, and they had 
lived next each other all their lives. ‘‘ We're 
cousins harder than most people,’’ they would have 
told you; ‘*’cause our papas are brothers and our 
mamas are sisters, and we've got just ‘zackly the 
same grandpas and grandmas."’ 

Such merry times as they had together, with 
scarcely a ripple of disturbance! As for a real down- 
right quarrel, such a thing was so unheard of that 
when at last it happened both families felt that a 
calamity had befallen them. What made it worse 
was that it was the day before Easter; the mamas 
always let the boys help color their own eggs, and 
they had a royal frolic planned for this particular time. 
But what made it worst of all was that it grew out of 
such a trifle. 

They had been hunting eggs in Dandy's barn, and 
were on their way to Dicksy’s when they spied under 
the hedge a smooth, white egg so clear and delicate 
that it might have been an enormous pearl. 

‘*That’s mine,”’ said Dicksy; ‘I saw my old 
Yellow-top over here a while ago."’ 

‘It's mine,’’ declared Dandy, ‘‘’cause Speckle 
never will lay in her own nest.’’ That's all the 
beginning there was, but when five minutes later 
the mamas came flying to see what was happening, 
there was just a wriggling mass of black legs and 
blue arms, yellow heads and red faces. 

In another five minutes the mamas, looking very 
sober, led two little boys away from each other, after 
saying that no eggs could be dyed together and no 
visiting done all day. And all the while the smooth, 
white egg lay forgotten under the hedge. 

There was time for lots of thinking that long, long 
Saturday. Coloring eggs isn't much fun if you have 
no one to help you enjoy it but a very quiet mama 
with a very sober face. By noon Dicksy stwod with 
his nose flattened against a south window, trying to 
be sure whether he saw Dandy with his nose flattened 

~ against a north window. The mamas were not at all 
entertaining that day. The pretty eggs, all purple 
and scarlet and spangled, lay neglected and unheeded. 
Who cared for Easter egys if there was no one to 
help hide them or hunt them? How could a fellow 
roll them down the terrace if there was nobody to 
have races with? Dicksy stole a sly glance at Mama 
Marion, but she sewed steadily on with a sorry look 
around her pretty mouth. A long, long sigh sifted 
through the lace curtains, then a splash of something 
warm and wet lay on the window-sill. Dicksy didn’t 
know just how it came about, but in less than half a 
minute he was sobbing out his grief and repentance 
on Mama Marion's shoulder, at the same time find- 
ing oceans of comfort in the close embrace of those 
dear arms that he had feared were never, never going 
to hug him again. 

Down at Dandy's it hadn't been a bit better—in- 
deed it was almost worse, for Dandy was a whole 
month younger, and he felt that life simply wasn't 
worth living without Dicksy. Who cared whether it 
was Speckle or Yellow-top that laid the egg? Who 
cared whether any hen ever laid any egg again? 
Why should anybody ever want eggs, when one single 
one had broken his heart so it could never be mended ? 
Then there was another long sigh, and another salty 
splash, and another sobbing boy, in Mama Mildred’s 
arms, and a long, earnest talk about naughty tempers 
that always made trouble and unhappiness. 

It was almost sunset when at last Dandy slipped 
out at the side door and up toward the hedge. In 
his hand he carried a little box of crayons, and 
around his mouth there was almost a smile. The 
egg was still there, and the little boy settled himself 
on the cushion Mama Mildred had made him bring, 
and carefully marked in red and blve on the smooth, 
clear side the word, ‘‘Furgive.'"" He was drawing 
a purple rose by way of further embellishment 
when a door shut somewhere, and the next minute 

Dicksy was peeping through the hedge. In his hand 
was a bottle of gold paint and a little brush. ‘*‘Why !"’ 


she gasped, and ‘‘ Well !"* stammered. Dandy, ‘‘I was 
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fixing it for you. I'm awfully sorry.'’ This with a 
lump in his throat that made his voice shake. 

‘*| was just going to paint it for you. So’m I," 
said Dicksy with a damp look about his eyes. 
Dandy scrambled to his feet and held out the source 
of all their grief. ‘It's yours, Dicksy, and I think 
you're the nicest ever was 'cept mama, and I'll never 
hit you again.’’ Dicksy’s hands were behind him. 
‘¢T wouldn't touch it, Dandy, after me bein’ so mean 
to a littler feller than I am.'' ‘*Oh, you must,"’ in- 
sisted Dandy, pushing it through the hedge. But it 
went no farther, for it somehow slipped from his hand 
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and smashed so completely that the only thing left 
that could be recognized was the word ‘‘ Furgive."’ 

‘*I am glad of it. Come over."’ 

**So'm I, Can't. Not till to-morrow.’ 

‘Neither can I, but I love you harder 'n I ever 
did."’ 

**So do I. Say, Dandy, did I hurt you? I'll 
never do it again."’ 

Then the mamas, looking out of their windows, 
saw the two little men, each on his own side of the 
gap, reach loving lips across the space and give the 
kiss of peace. / 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 





Libby Prison and Liberty 


The Twenty-third Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 





O WORD from home had’ reached Chaplain 

Trumbull since his imprisonment in Columbia. 

The prison regulations forbade the receiving or 

the sending of more than a half sheet of note paper at 

a time, and the transmission of the mails was uncer- 

tain at the best. But one morning early in September 

the lieutenant of the guard called out the chaplain’s 

name, and handed him a letter from home, addressed 

in the handwriting of Edward M. Gallaudet, his 
brother-in-law. 

Mr. Trumbull seized the letter with an eagerness 
born of long silence and weeks of prison loneliness 
and depression. He tore open the envelope with im- 
patient, trembling fingers, and, seeing that the letter 
was from his wife, he scanned the first precious lines 
with a quick and comprehensive glance, even betore 
the sheet was unfolded. 

But on a still unopened fold a few words seemed to 
leap to his vision through all the rest, and he 
dropped, chilled and stunned, to his bed upon the 
floor. For he had read in a flash the news that his 
baby girl, of whose illness he had known before he 
was imprisoned, had passed away. His grief was 
overwhelming. His prison bars never had seemed so 
stern and so intolerable. Out of a full and breaking 
heart he wrote to his wife, who was then making her 
home with her brother in Washington : 


- « » May God sustain and comfort you, dearest, and 
grant you strength for this very trying day. For you I 
grieve, for you I am anxious, and oh, for you I pray. I 
am not unmindful of your peculiar need. And for myself 
I neeg@ new strength, new blessing, new grace from my 
loving, tender Father, who has taken to his heavenly home 
our darling. If anything had been wanting to make prison 
life irksome, to make these bars and bolts oppressive, the 
atmosphere of confinement stifling, and the thought of the 
barriers between me and my home intolerable, the message 
you sent to me would have supplied it. Oh, how I chafe 
asIlam! Fifteen persons in these two rooms! Where 
may I turn for privacy to weep or to pray? Even my 
words of condolence to you must pass the inspection of 
stranger eyes, and not be forwarded unless approved by 
those of whom we know nothing but the pressure of pres- 
ent power. .. . For Aer we reed have no sorrow nor regret. 
All the peace, all the joy and blessedness, of the redeemed 
she is to know, without the long years of suffering and sad- 
ness, of temptation and trial, which so many must endure. 
Blessed be God for his mercy to her ! 


With its message of comfort and its expression of a 
father's grief, this closely written letter of more than 
forty years ago reveals yet another glimpse of the 
human heart. It is documentary evidence of the 
brotherhood of man that exists even when men are set 
over against each other for the time being, by sunder- 
ing differences. For the letter is not confined to one 
page, but runs its course over four ample pages, by 
the grace of the Confederate prison officers, brother 
men with the Union chaplain in the common heri- 
tage of bereavement. The passing of a little child 
had suspended the prison regulations. 

* + aa * * 


It was not many weeks after this that the Federal 
and Confederate authorities were acting under the 
terms of an agreement by which all chaplains on both 
sides were to be unconditionally released. Late in 
October, while Chaplain Trumbull lay ill with a fever 
which well-nigh proved fatal, an order’came for his 
removal to Richmond, presumably on his way to free- 
dom. To leave his friend Henry Camp was by no 
means easy. ‘‘It was like the parting of friends,"’ 
wrote the chaplain, ‘‘ when one is going out into the 


freedom of a better life beyond, and the other is to 
stay behind. Each was glad and each was sad. It 
must be so.’’ 

Northward the chaplain was taken, under guard, 
with Confederate deserters and conscripts, who were 
to be left at Wilmington, North Carolina, and upon 
reaching Richmond, he was temporarily remanded to 
Libby Prison. As he climbed the ladder leading to 
the upper floors, he was welcomed by a shout from 
the crowded prisoners. ‘‘ Fresh fish! fresh fish! 
fresh fish !'' thus receiving his initiation into his 
third war prison. . 

He found himself among acquaintances at once. 
There was hardly more than standing-room on the 
rough floors of the heavily beamed old warehouse. 
A new-comer had small chance to find a sleeping- 
place in the Libby just then. But General Neal Dow 
of Maine was the ranking officer among the pris- 
oners, and he claimed the New England Sunday- 
school worker and temperance advocate as his own, 
making room for him on ‘his straitened floor-space. 

It was cold in the Libby. The November winds 
swept through the barred and broken windows, caus- 
ing more real physical discomfort to the chaplain 
than he had known in any of his army service. He 
spent less than a week in this most famous prison of 
the Civil War, preaching once at the request of 
Colonel Ely of Norwich, of the 18th Connecticut. 
He made copious notes of his impressions of the 
place and its thronging humanity, and when it was 
understood that he would soon pass through the lines, 
even his capacious and retentive memory was taxed 
to its uttermost by verbal messages from officers to 
their friends at home. Each prisoner was put on his 
honor not to take any written message from any one 
inside to any one outside, and this restriction the 
chaplain of course observed without qualification. 

‘*One man,"’ wrote the chaplain, ‘‘ whose family 
lived near Borden's condensed-milk factory, wanted 
me to ask his wife to have a twenty-dollar gold-piece 
sealed up in a can of milk at that factory, and then 
to send the can to him in a box of home comforts by 
flag of truce. He knew that at the Libby they would 
simply punch a hole in the can to see that it con- 
tained milk, and then hand it over. A man who 
lived near the Willimantic Thread Company wanted 
his wife to go to the factory and have a twenty-dollar 
greenback wound round a spool before the thread was 
machine-wound over it. The factories were always 
ready then to help a soldier in such ways."’ 

‘*« Boat up! boat up !"’ was the cry that was heard 
in the Libby when the flag-of-truce boat from City 
Point came in, with orders for the release of prison- 
ers. On the next day, ‘‘ Dick Turner,"’ the prison 
inspector, appeared at the doorway and sang out, 
‘*Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull of the Tenth Con- 
necticut ! '’ 

The chaplain sprang toward him, and was told to 
hurry if he would catch the boat. There was no time 
to gather up any of his belongings, and he hurried 
out toward freedom. 

‘* As I passed out from the Libby and down Carey 
Street under guard,'’ he wrote in his ‘‘ War Memo- 
ries of an Army Chaplain,’’ ‘‘I looked up and saw 
the glad, sad faces of my fellow-prisoners crowding 
the windows of that gloomy building. Their kindly 
farewells made my heart sick, because I must leave 
them there. 

***Good-by, Chaplain ; 
home.’ 


I'm glad you're going 
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***God bless you, Chaplain ! 
with you,’ 

*« «Good-by ! good-by !' 

‘« These sounds are in my ears to-day, as fresh as 
thirty-five years ago, 

‘«1 went on the little steamer, A. H. Shultz, down 
the James River. A white flag was above her bow, 
the Confederate flag was above her stern. Until the 
steamer had passed the defenses of Richmond I was 
kept below. As we neared City Point, I was per- 
mitted to come on deck. When I came in sight of 
the United States flag floating over our flag-of-truce 
steamer New York, I could hardly contain myself for 
joy, but I had to be restrained until formally released. 
I was, however, treated courteously by Captain Hatch, 
the Confederate agent of exchange, and I made my- 
self as contented as possible until the hour for my 
transfer. n the following morning I was given over 
by Captain Hatch to Major Mulford, our agent of ex- 
change, and my prison experiences were at an end. 

‘‘From Major Mulford I learned more about my 
imprisonment and my return. My government had 
steadily pressed for my release. Finally Judge Ould, 
the Confederate Commissioner of Exchange, asked 
Major Mulford if he could give his personal assurance 
that I was what I claimed to be, a simple chaplain, 
and not a spy. The Major said he had relatives in 
Hartford, where I lived, and could easily ascertain 
the truth. The Judge said if he was satisfied on ¢his 
point, I should be released. He also promised not to 
use to my disadvantage the Major's silence on the 
subject, if he found he could not vouch for me. 
Major Mulford, afterwards General Mulford, had a 
cousin living near me, connected with the church of 
which I was a member. In response to his inquiry, 
she spoke of me in such terms that he was no longer 
in doubt. He told Judge Ould, and an order was 
sent to General Beauregard for my release. 

‘When Richmond was taken, a friend of mine, in 
command at the Libby, found among the official 
files an important paper in my case, and gave it over 
to me, It contained the order of Judge Ould for my 
transfer to Richmond, in response to the demand of 
General Meredith, our agent of exchange, with the 
protest of General Jordan, General Beauregard’ s chief- 
of-staff, endorsed on it : bd 

‘¢*Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull has been directed 
to be sent to Richmond at once. He is a tricky fel- 
low, and has little the air of a chaplain. The great 
desire manifested to get him back, coupled with the 
circumstances of his capture, make it doubtful whether 
he is really a chaplain or a ‘spy.’ 

‘Some years after the war, a man, who then met 
me for the first time, said : 

‘¢«Mr, Trumbull, you don’t look a bit like a min- 
ister." 

‘««T know that,’ I replied. ‘I once came near be- 
ing hanged for it. ‘Because of my lack of the con- 
ventional ‘‘ choker,’’ they proposed to give me one of 
hemp.’ "’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I wish I was going 


<a 
The Easter of the Soul 


By Dwight Mallory Pratt, D.D. 


T IS easy to produce death ; it takes God to pro- 
duce life. It is easy to entomb the soul in sin. 
Omnipotence only can set it free. Those who 

buried Jesus could not bring him back to life. Our 
weakness is our despair; Christ's power is our hope. 

Easter is emancipation. It tells the story of life. 
‘*And you did he make alive, when ye were dead in 
trespasses and sins.’ It took the miracle of resur- 
rection to prove Christ's saving power. He does for 
our souls what he did for his own body. He saves 
only by conquering death. Death has many forms. 
It appears when the heart ceases to beat, and when 
it ceases to love. ‘‘The wages of sin is death ; but 
the free gift of God is ef mal life."’ Life makes evil 
impossible, as it makes decay impossible. A healthy 
body resists disease ; so does a healthy soul. 

How easily we succumb. ‘‘There is none that 
doeth good, no, not one,’' Into this state of impo- 
tence and hopelessness Easter morn breaks with all 
the beauty and fragrance of spring. The power of 
an endless life touches the soul. The stone rolls 
away. The power of the risen Christ overcomes all 
obstacles. Weaknesses sealed by long habit are 
vanquished, Buried hopes and desires awake to new 
life. The heart, bound about with the grave-clothes 
of evil, feels the inflowing of divine power and is set 
free. ' 

This is the meaning of the open sepulcher in the 
garden. ‘‘If Christ hath not been raised, your faith is 
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vain ; ye are yet in yoursins."’ ‘‘ But.now hath Christ 
been raised ;'’ and he ‘‘ was raised from the dead,"’ 
that ‘‘ we also might walkin newness of life.’’ Paul's 
great chapter on the resurrection is the most triumphant 
word ever written, It has in it the tides. of eternity ; the 
music of an immortal hope. It is an anthem of praise 
and a song of victory, all in one. It puts a mighty 
rock of security underneath Christian faith. It tells 
every conscious sinner, in every generation of human 
history, that he may live by the touch of Christ's 
power. It is the secret of every conversion, every 
revival, every great reformation, every tidal wave of 
spiritual life that sweeps over nations and continents, 
and that regenerates the world. Pentecost followed 
Easter, as summer follows spring. The ‘‘ new birth"’ 
of a soul or of a hemisphere, is the miracle of a bud- 
ding rose or a blossoming landscape. God's life is 
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the quickening energy of both, and the open sepul- 
cher of Easter lets the flood-gates of eternity in upon 
the shores of time. Resurrection is re-creation, and 
when Jesus said, ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the 
life,"’ he also said, ‘* Whosoever believeth on me, 
though he die, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liv- 
eth and believeth on me shall never die.’’ 

This is the meaning of Easter. This is the story 
that sends a thrill of hope through every believing 
heart. Where faith abounds and the Easter hope is 
supreme, it is always springtime. The light of that 
sweet dawn in the garden has never faded from earth. 
The birds of that glad morning still sing, its flowers 
still bloom, its throbbing life still pulsates; the 
risen Christ is yet, and will forever be,- the life of the 
world. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Was a Resurrection Known by the Israelites ? 
By Howard Osgood 


N THE face of plain facts both in the Old Testa- 
ment and on Egyptian monuments, it is often 
to-day denied that Israelites under the Old Testa- 

ment knew anything of the resurrection. That they 
knew and believed one very elaborate doctrine of 
resurrection from their sojourn in Egypt to the exile, 
that is, for twelve hundred years, is patent from the 
Old Testament as well as from their geographical and 
social and commercial relations with Egypt. The 
boundaries of Canaan and Egypt were but a few miles 
apart. Jerusalem was only as far from Pelusium or 
Tanis as Philadelphia is from Altoona or New York 
is from Boston. The two lands were connected by 
good roads, well guarded, over which there was the 
coming and going of unceasing commerce. Pelusium, 
the great port of ancient Egypt, was within a day’s 
sail of Joppa. There was constant travel, either for 
pleasure or business, by land and by sea. Hebrew 
was spoken in Egypt, and Egyptian in Canaan. 

At Saqqfrah, a little south of Cairo, on the western 
bank of the Nile, there are to-day five pyramids of 
the fifth and sixth dynasties, that is, 4000 to 3000 
B.C. They are the tombs of the Pharaohs Unas, 
Teti, Pepi I, Mirinri, and Pepi II. ‘The interiors of 
these pyramids are covered with long inscriptions 
beautifully cut in the hard stone, and filling all the 
spaces. Thus there can be no doubt of these texts, 
no question of later editing, no interpolations. These 
pyramids were inscribed and closed more than fifteen 
hundred years before Moses, and one thousand years 
before Abraham. From the beginning to the end of 
all these inscriptions the purport and direct assertion 
are resurrection and .life after death. Maspero many 
years ago published the inscriptions with a full 
translation. The following quotations from Mas- 
pero’s (French) translation show what these early 
Egyptians thought of resurrection : 


BELIEF IN LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
“O Unas, thou hast not es away dead, but —... 
** Unas goes forth this day in the exact forms of a living soul.”’ 
* Teti is the living dead."’ ‘‘ Arise, O Teti, to die no more,” 
[O Pepi] ‘thou diest no more.” 


ETERNAL LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


**One has brought eternity to him.’’  ‘* The life of Unas is 
duration, his period is eternity."" ‘‘’They render thee [Teti] 
happy throughout all eternity."’ [Teti] ‘‘ ruling for all eter- 
nity."’ “He who has given thee [Pepi] life and eternity 
is Ra."’ 

REUNION WITH THE Bopy. 

** Rising at his pleasure, gathering his members that are in 
the tomb, Unas goes forth."’ ‘‘ Unas has his heart, his legs, 
his arms."" “*O uy he who has given thee all life, all power 
and eternity, as well as thy speech and thy body, is Ra.” 


REUNION WITH THE SOUL. 

** Reunited to thy soul thou takest thy place among the stars 
of heaven."' ‘‘ Thy soul is thine within thee." 
DWELLING WITH THE GODS. 


* Thou has gone to sit on the throne of Osiris."’ 
the great god."" ‘‘ Teti is a god, the son of god."’ 
god, the son of god."" ‘A god is born, it fs Unas."’ 


THE DEATH AFTER DEATH. 


This was to be tormented and devoured by the Serpent and 
his fellows who were the rulers of the underworld. Against 
this the prayers are numerous. 


** Unas is 
** Pepi the 


The fifteen hundred years between these pyramids 
and the time of Moses have left numerous monuments, 
all telling the same story. Of the time of Moses we 
now have Naville’s critical edition of the Book of the 
Dead, made from many manuscripts, and Renouf’s 
translation of that edition. Its teaching is precisely 


the same as that in the pyramids, and monuments 
and papyri till the time of Christ continue the same 
testimony, 

The one God who was most intimately allied with 
the thought of every Egyptian was Osiris. He was 
believed to sit at the entrance of the lower world and 
pronounce the final sentence of life or of second 
death upon every comer. He therefore stood for the 
sum and substance of Egyptian religion, the basis 
and spirit of which was resurrection. The symbol of 
Osiris, found through the length and breadth of 
Egypt, was the full-grown male calf. ° 

Before the Exodus, the Israelites had been in 
Egypt for at least two hundred years. They were 
always surrounded by splendid temples, sérved by a 
numerous, rich and lordly priesthood devoted to the 
worship of Osiris. Moses had spent the first forty 
years of his life in the palaces of Pharaoh, where 
Osiris was held in awe, for even the Pharaoh must 
receive his sentence from him. No one living in 
Egypt could be ignorant of Osiris and that teaching of 
resurrection. Nor were the Israelites ignorant of 
Egyptian teaching. God tells us that before the Ex- 
odus the Israelites abandoned the faith of Jacob and 
Joseph in Jehovah, and served the idols of Egypt 
(Josh. 24:14; Ezek. 20:7, 8; 23:3, 8, 19, 27). 
So deeply had belief in Osiris possessed their minds 
that even the miracles attending the escape from 
Egypt did not eradicate it; but within six months 
they, with Aaron to lead them, abandoned Jehovah 
and Moses, and set up the calf of Osiris, and pro- 
claimed him their god who had led them from Egypt. 
They built his altar and. quickly returned to his 
licentious worship. 

The hearts of most of the Israelites during the 
Exodus were back in Egypt, and the gods of Egypt 
were carried by many into Canaan and kept even to 
the old age of Joshua (Josh. 24 : 14, 23). 

Solomon married a daughter of the Pharaoh, and 
built a place in Jerusalem for the worship of Osiris 
(1. Kings 11 : 8). Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
escaped from Solomon to Egypt, and when the ten 
tribes revolted from Rehoboam he set up the golden 
calves of Osiris on their northern and southern boun- 
daries; and proclaimed, as five hundred years before 
at Sinai, ‘‘ Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt.’’ For three hun- 
dred years these calves were served by priests with 
altars and sacrifices and appointed feasts, until the 
ten tribes met their doom for their idolatry. 

God also tells us (Jer. 11 : 13) that the idols in 
Jerusalem were as numerous as its streets (Ezek. 
16 : 26; 23:27). He declares that the old Osirian 
idolatrous heart of the fathers was still stout in their 
children, as Jerusalem was given over to desolation 
for this sin. No appeals of tenderness, no promises 
of support, no prophecies of ruin, served to turn the 
people that remained in Judza from their obstinate, 
deliberate choice of Egyptian idolatry and a return to 
Egypt, and for this they were utterly destroyed (Jer. 
chaps. 42-44). 

For twelve hundred years, therefore, from before 
the Exodus to the exile, the Israelites had fully 
known and had in great numbers deliberately chosen, 
the idolatry of Egypt, whose foundation, and spirit 
and teaching was an elaborate doctrine of resurrec- 
tion, as far from God's teaching of resurrection as the 
darkness of earth is from the white throne of heaven, 

Rocuester, N. Y. 
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the pious mother at whose knee he had learned the 
conduct of life, he wished to say that he had broken 
none of her precepts. Although he steadily refused 


Prime 


Author of ‘‘I Go A-Fishing,”’ ‘‘ Tent Life in the Holy Land,”’ “ Boat Life in Egypt” 


HE character of men and their works 
can be judged only in relation to 
their times. No one really appre- 

; ciates Walton and his «‘ Lives’’ or 

his ‘‘Compleat Angler,’’ unless the 

sordid, hollow, licentious quality of 
his times is thoroughly appre- 
hended, in contrast to the serene, 
pure atmosphere in which the writer 
lived, and which he almost created 
for himself. To the few friends 
honored by the intimacy of Wil- 
liam Cowper Prime, whether in town amidst the treas- 
ures of his library, or among the hills where he 
appeared not so much an acolyte as a priest of Nature, 
or in the council chambers of public institutions 
where weighty decisions hung on his advice, —every- 
where, in short, he seemed a harmonious individu- 
ality in sharp contrast with the feverish spirit of his 
age. As a student at Princeton, and a lawyer in 

New York, he was an idealist, with standards of liv- 
ing almost Utopian ; as editor of an influential jour- 
nal during civil war he was defiant of the popular 
movement ; as a man of letters, his were the un- 
trodden paths among forms, animate or inanimate, 
that were still in tune with the spirit of their Maker. 
He was devout in the Christian sense, and a votary 
in the secular sense, receptive to all that made for 
righteousness such as is consequent on elevation of 
mind and soul. 

His earlier writing was the avocation of a hard- 
working, successful lawyer. Though it abounds in 
sentiment and minute observation, yet in his mature 
years he felt it to be juvenile, as indeed it was, and 
cared little to recall it. Yet it exhibited the promise 
of that poetic prose in which he had a mastery, be- 
cause it was the best possible organ for the expression 
of his thought. His virility gave him leadership 
among men, and in his happy married life he dis- 
played the chivalric tenderness of which strong men 
only are capable. To this he owed a distinction as 
connoisseur in coins and pottery which gave him 
wide renown, and throughout his later years his zeal 
for entomology in the service of Mrs. Prime's sister 
gave him a pretext for much of the out-door life in 
which he reveled at Franconia, New Hampshire, dur- 
ing the summer, and in Florida during the winter. It 
was in the search of health and amusement for his 
wife that he became an Oriental traveler when Egypt 
and the Holy Land were farther away than they now 
are. To his genius for observation and interpretation 
were due the volumes of travel which first exhibited 
the sympathy he had for biblical study, and the value 
he justly set upon art history as the most trustworthy 
record of human life in the past. Almost in the first 
days of our mourning a careful modern critic remarked 
to the writer that when he wished to re-live the East, to 
feel the spell of the desert, to recall and revive the charm 
of Egyptian art, he took down those volumes from 
their shelf, and lost himself in reverie. Twice their 
author journeyed in the leisurely fashion of the daha- 
biyeh and the caravan among the scenes hallowed to 
the Christian student as are no others. 
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But he was above all else a patriot and a citizen, 
as his gifts and his opportunities enabled him to be. 
He was the trusted adviser, both legal and literary, of 
his publishers, the Harpers, when that great house 
was at the height of its renown. The friendship of 
the brothers was as precious and interesting to him 
as was his to them ; it endured while life lasted, and 
something of the loneliness inseparable from extreme 
old age was due to his having lost touch with the 
commerce as well as with the reading of books, with 
the makers of reputation as well as with the writers of 
good literature, with the molding of the public taste 
and the creation of public opinion. His own taste, 
he felt, had never been abandoned to emotion, be- 
cause his practical judgment of literary values was 
always summoned to discipline it. It was as a volun- 
tary contributor to the columns of newspapers that he 
first made himself a trained journalist, and so passed 
almost imperceptibly into his second profession. 
There he became the advocate of an unpopular cause, 
believing with firm conviction that compromise could 
avert civil war. Fully aware of the interested mo- 
tives which necessarily control the political opinion 
of the marketplace, he saw in that fact a combination 
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of the practical with the critical reason which fur- 
nished, he thought, a more reliable oracle than the 
no less interested attitude of. politicians. For this 
cause he suffered reproach gladly, convinced that his 
ideals were the higher. The ordeal, however, left 
scarcely a residuum of bitterness. He was no oppor- 
tunist, and believed that things were either right or 
wrong, expedient or inexpedient, and to the end he 
never regretted the course he had taken as part owner 
and a directing spirit in the Journal of Commerce. 
His political writings he never collected; but two 
fascinating volumes descriptive of the north country 
he so dearly loved have been formed of selections 
from the letters he wrote regularly to his paper after 
he ceased to edit it. 

The death of his wife in early middle life left him 
both widower and childless. In the old fashion, he 
had retired from actiye business with a competency, 
though retaining long afterward an interest in the 
enterprise he had built up. What was left of life, 
however long, was for him a period of waiting until 
he should rejoin those who had gone before. The 
full communion which he expected in the hereafter he 
could enjoy in part while he waited, and what had 
been the avocations both of those he held most dear 
and of himself now became his vocation. They were 
worthy of his time and devotion, and to them he gave 
both in fullest measure. The stately and sumptuous 
volume on ‘‘ Pottery and Porcelain,'’ which he wrote 
and published in memory of Mrs. Prime, is a magis- 
terial work which is still considered a standard author- 
ity on the subject. With the instinct of a public 
servant, he gave his instructive collection of china, 
formed for Mrs. Prime's pleasure, to his alma mater 
at Princeton, designating it, as he did all his collec- 
tions, by the title ‘‘ Trumbull-Prime.’’ This he did 
partly as a memorial of old-time fondness for his 
university, but mainly that it might serve as a stimulus 
and a guide to the great pottery industry whose 
principal seat is the neighboring city of Trenton. In 
this important enterprise, he enjoyed the affectionate 
co-operation of his dear and life-long friend, General 
McClellan, then governor of the state. 
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At a time when great wealth was beginning to be 
commonplace in American society, and the possessors 
of it were seeking everywhere for a chance to earn 
some other title to distinction, the quiet and retiring 
amateurs and collectors of art objects whose aim was 
study on historical lines were forced into public 
notice by reason of their attainments. Their taste 
and judgment were invaluable to men whose main 
object was at first the adornment of their homes. 
These merchant princes, trained to know power and 
ability, soon discovered that there was far more in the 
arts than beauty for the sake of ornament, and that 
the interpreter was as essential as the connoisseur. 
Familiarity with the best in art aroused in them a 
passion for its study, and right speedily there followed 
a recognition of the value of such studies, not only to 
themselves, but to the people. There was a steady 
growth in the feeling that beauty was a form of truth, and 
that the best citizenship required training not alone 
in civic morality, but in chastity of taste. Ere long 
there began an agitation for the founding of museums, 
and the public-spirited men of New York inaugurated 
the movement which has created the Metropolitan 
Museum. To such an enterprise the co-operation of 
Dr. Prime was essential, and he took his seat by com- 
mon consent, not merely as an establishing trustee, but 
as a vice-president. In that office he continued for a 
long series of years, planning, organizing, administer- 
ing. The highest honors of the corporation might 
have been his, but, true to his nature, he preferred 
the seat next to the highest, where his directing and 
executive powers could, he felt, have the most perfect 
play within the precincts as well as among the select 
public, where, rather than with the general, he exerted 
his best influence. To himself personally work in 
the foundation and development of the museum 
brought greater contentment than any of his other 
activities. When, after the heaviest labors of the 
founders were done, the papers agitated for opening 
its galleries on the Lord's Day, and it became evident 
that the trustees would yield to the demand, he re- 
signed his high office without any public statement, 
and much to the distress of his colleagues. To the 
writer he gave as a reason that when again he saw 





to re-enter the board, he continued to be one of its 
trusted advisers while health lasted. 

Loyal to his friends, his city, and his country, as he 
and his kind—the stately gentlemen now called old- 
fashioned—always were, Dr. Prime was also loyal to 
his church. Trained in Presbyterianism, after the 
strictest sect, one of a large family which lived under 
that banner with unswerving fidelity to the name, 
this youngest of the brothers was the Benjamin who 
harkened intently to the teachings which emphasized 
the divine ordination and unbroken historic continuity 
of the church. His instincts of catholic sympathy 
were strengthened by such instruction, and still further 
by travel. - Essentially a believer, faith in the old 
sense put less of a strain on his credulity than criti- 
cism, disbelief, and materialism. His book on ‘‘ The 
True Cross’ was designed to prove that the extant relics 
might every one be genuine as far as their number went, 
and that there was even a certain reasonable probability 
in the claim of their authenticity. He was likewise fond 
of early Christian and medieval hymnology, and loved 
to trace in ritual the survivals of historic garb and cus- 
tom. Matters of creed and ceremony were not essen- 
tials of his faith, but they had much the same illustrative 
value in sacred studies as the art survivals possessed 
for secular ones. It was, therefore, a matter of in- 
difference, in a sense, under what denominational 
banner he carried on his spiritual warfare ; and he 
felt most comfortable in that one of the reformed 
churches which emphasized the catholic and historic 
elements of Christianity the most. Of his friendships 
none was more precious to him than that of Dr. Hough- 
ton, his rector for a lifetime in the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, of which he was the senior vestryman when 
he died. To the affairs of that parish he gave lavishly 
in money, time, and sympathy. 


rd 


His own favorite pursuit was in a way very recon- 
dite,—the art of illustrating printed books. Within 
such limits as his leisure and his purse could afford, 
he assembled what amateurs of the school could never 
understand,—a mass of incunabula, of initial letters, 
of early wood engravings, of hogskin bindings, and 
even dilapidated titles or colophons, which to the 
dressy amateur and rich collector were incomprehens- 
ible. As a non-resident professor of the history of 
art in Princeton University, he lectured there and 
elsewhere on the most diverse subjects : glass paint- 
ing, the glyptic art from Babylon to modern gems, -— 
in short, on the most varied topics in a broad field. 
It seemed a mystery that his mind was so discursive. 
But in his collections as in his lectures there was one 
mastering central idea to those who could catch it,— 
the expression of human thought in all the various 
media of art. And on the practical side he made 
clear as crystal the idea that throughout human life 
there was a yearning for this expression ; moreover, 
that in the complex, mutual interdependence of men 
art was not merely a discipline, but a paying business 
when rightly understood and shrewdly employed in 
upbuilding the popular taste. He had hoped to use 
all this wealth of knowledge in a master work exhibit- 
ing the essential changes which had been effected in 
the world of art by the invention of printing. But 
alas ! the hobby remained infertile to the public be- 
cause he could never feel that he had made a suffi- 
ciently exhaustive study of his subject. Nevertheless, 
it beautified his own life and that of the little circle of 
his friends to whom he discoursed of his favorite 
theme with a charm which often held them spell- 
bound far into the small hours of the night. When, 
in the closing months of life, his faculties were 
dimmed, he could still lay his hand by instinct on the 
familiar book, or print, or other object, whose riddle 
he had spent happy hours in solving ; and his visitors 
often found him fondling his treasures when he him- 
self well knew that the old familiar intercourse was 
over forever. 

It was when he was at the very apogee of his power 
that he wrote ‘‘I Go A-Fishing,’’ a book which to 
thousands of discriminating critics still seems, and to 
all appearance will seem for generations, such is the 
zeal of readers and collectors, his most enduring title 
to literary fame. It is in truth the synth:sis of 
his genius. Within its pages is depicted the charm 
of nature in language that makes vivid the relaion of 
man to his earthly home. It is an idyl of friendship. 
During forty years the almost constant companion 
of his out-door life was William F. Bridge, the 
Dupont of the book, his junior by many years, but 
the appreciative, suggestive friend, with whom his 


( Continued on page 203, third column) 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XXII. Some Aspects of Teaching 


AM a believer in personal interviews. I 
think a Sunday-school teacher should 
in some way plan to have a brief talk 
with each member of his -class, at ir- 
regular intervals, as occasion opens the 
way. In these talks there should be no 

attempt to criticize or to scold or to find fault, but a very 
honest attempt, and a frank one, to point out to the 
child certain things which, in years that are to come, he 
will find to be of some use to him. I recall some such 
interviews as that between good men who were my 
teachers and myself, and the power of those inter- 
views has rested upon me in all the years that have 
followed. It is a well-known fact that a child is more 
impressed in a personal interview than by any amount 
of class instruction. It is this personal concern for 
the child, this willingness to act as friend and adviser, 
this deep-seated concern which reveals itself in the 
personal quality of interest and help, that sobers the 
child's thought, steadies his conduct, and stimulates 
his regard for the things that are sweet and clean and 
right. There is much warrant for this in the example 
of Jesus. How often he had personal interviews that 
are recorded in the Gospels, and how many more he 
probably did have that are not recorded! The bur- 
den of the whole world was upon him, and yet he had 
time to turn aside from the multitude and give to one 
needy soul personal help and comfort and guidance. 

In chapter 20 I| called attention to the fact that 
scholarship was not an end with Jesus. I wish now 
to say that this is no evidence that he himself was not 
a scholar. He was not only familiar with the law of 
his own people, but he knew the law of the Roman 
conqueror, and he knew the customs, habits, and 
modes of life of all the different peoples that thronged 
the great cosmopolitan city of Jerusalem. With his 
scholarship, therefore, he was able to command re- 
spect, but he did not obtrude this quality of his 
equipment as a teacher upon his hearers. It was 
simply used to answer those who came to him to con- 
fuse him, and to instruct those who came to him to be 
guided ot fim. This seems to me to be an ideal use of 
knowledge. When a teacher is more anxious to im- 
press a pupil with what he knows than he is to incite 
his pupil to right living, —when, in other words, the 
emphasis of his thought and effort is directed to him- 
self instead of his pupils, he is not only a vain man, 
but a poor teacher. 

- 

Another matter impresses itself upon my mind. 
Teachers are sometimes over-critical with their pu- 
pils. They demand statements in just one certain 
order of words. There are, of course, some things 
that should be said just so, but the great majority of 
things should be known clearly, and then expressed 
freely in the language of the learner. If the teacher 
finds a pupil stating a great truth in language that 
adequately conveys that truth, the teacher should ap- 
preciate the pupil's effort, and not insist upon a re- 
statement and another restatement until the thing is 
said in just the way the teacher wants it said. The 
result of this insistence is that the pupil becomes im- 
pressed with the finicky, fussy quality of the teacher, 
and at last loses interest in the truth itself. If, how- 
ever, the truth in the mind of the child is not clear, 
the teacher should hold to the discussion and ask for 
a restatement, a reorganization of the thought, again 
and again and again, if need be, until the thing is 
clearly understood. The emphasis of the teacher's 
concern should be upon what the child thinks, and 
freedom should be given to the child to formulate his 
thought in language of his owp @pirit. 

In order to help the pupil 6 right expression, the 
teacher should constantly point out the beauty, the 
simplicity, and the strength of the English of the Bible ; 
hold it up as a model ; encourage the child _to state 
things in the same splendid English in which the 
truth of God comes to him in his English Bible. 

More and more, writers are recognizing that the 
purest English to be found anywhere is in the Bible. 
Many of the Psalms are models of strong and yet 
simple English. Of this English in the Bible a noted 
divine, Dr. Faber, says: ‘* It lives on the ear, like a 
music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of 
church bells, which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost 
things rather than mere words, It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national serious- 
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ness. The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the repre- 
sentative of his best moments, and all that there has 
been about him of soft and gentle and pure and peni- 
tent and good speaks to him forever out of his English 
Bible. It is his sacred thing, which doubt has never 
dimmed and controversy never soiled. In the length 
and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with 
one spark of religiousness about him whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible.*’ 

How did Jesus impress his pupils? We are told in 
Matthew 7 : 28 that the mud/titudes were astonished at 
his doctrine. The source of this astonishment is easily 
discovered. He did not teach as others taught. There 
was something in the quality of his instruction that 
lifted it out of the class of man’s effort. People 
who went to hear him did not go away with the feel- 
ing that they had the old things repeated to them in 
pretty much the same manner as they had been ac- 
customed to hear them from year to year. Here was 
a teacher with a new method as well as a new mes- 
sage. Their astonishment was due not only to the 
original material that he presented, but also to the 
original manner that he used. There was an earnest- 
ness and a directness and a power in this teacher that 
differentiated him from his contemporaries, and that 
still differentiates him from all other teachers. This 
peculiar and distinctive quality of his teaching f§ ex- 
plained in the next verse. 

He taught them as one having authority. There 
is a world-wide difference, even among men, between 
an author of a subject and an expour der of a subjéct. 
For a man to teach with authority implies authorship, 
original power, knowledge at first hand, direct per- 
sonal contact with the truth. Most of us must remain 
always the expounders of things thought out and 
wrought out by others. It is only the rare mind that 
can claim authorship, and that therefore can speak 
with authority. Jesus as a teacher had more than the 
power of a religious investigator. He knew things at 
first hand. He ¢s the truth. It was this quality in 
his teaching that impressed his hearers over and over 
again, 

a 

No man can teach as Christ taught ; but there is a 
lesson that we teachers may learn even from this 
divine ‘‘ authority ’’ that is Christ's alone. We may 
strive to give authority to our own teaching. When 
a man makes discovery of a new scientific law his 
name is heralded throughout the civilized world. 
He is at once lifted out of the common group and 
placed in that select and limited circle of truly great 
benefactors of the race. There are not many of these. 
One can almost count them over on the fingers of two 
hands, and yet they are the great lights that illumine 
the pathway of the multitude. And we must recog- 
nize Jesus as the only divine and perfect type of the 
original discoverer, of the man with a message. 
He has given to us the largest personal gift that the 
race has ever received, and deserves, as does no 
one else, to be called the master of those that teach. 
I do not say this in any burst of enthusiasm or 
religious fervor, but as a result of a cool, delib- 
erate judgment after years of study of his own teach- 
ing and its influence, and the teaching and influence 
of every great educator in the past three thousand years. 

What joy, then, must come to him who, in a sense, 
teaches with authority, who is himself the discoverer 
of the truth that he announces! Most of us have a 
few little things that we have worked out in some way 
that gives us an impression that they are peculiarly 
our own. How we like to tell these things! How 
we like to work them into our discussion, and with 
what satisfaction we regard their acceptance by others ! 
When Galileo discovered the movement of the earth 
around the sun, it is said that he was so overcome 
with emotion that it hastened his death ; and in his 
dying hours he clasped in his hands the wet proofs 
of his book announcing his great discovery to the 
world. When Kepler made his great discovery that 
the planets moved in elliptical orbits, it is said that 
his hand trembled with emotion, and that he was 
unable to complete his calculations for some time. 
When at last the full proof of the theory was before 
him, he exclaimed : ‘+ Great God, I think thy thoughts 
after thee !*' These are but examples of the supreme 
ecstasy of the spirit that moves out into new and un- 


trodden paths, and finds there the rich treasures 2f 
God. What must have been the ecstasy of the 


great Teacher as he unfolded the mysteries of his- 


Father to the astonished multitude ! 

I wish to urge upon each teacher the great impor- 
tance of taking up some one thing, and studying it 
until it is mastered, of investigating it until its full 
significance is grasped, of pondering: upon it until 
it illumines all the ranges of one’s thought. It 
has been my privilege from time to time to enjoy 
unusual experiences, to do some little things that 
were not done before, and I know in part the intense 
rapture of the spirit when it comes into the possession 
of an experience that is unique, of a truth that has 
not been discerned. I find that these experiences are 
the most fruitful ones, and that they become the rich- 
est teaching material that I possess. 

It is a good thing to. use those rich and rare 
personal experiences that come to us from time to 
time as we touch human life and come to understand 
human need. How often I have seen a listless class 
stirred to interest by the teacher's skill in presenting 
at the right moment some personal experience bearing 
upon the point at issue. It means something to 
other people to have a look in upon the life of an- 
other. We read the autobiographies of men with 
great interest, and even when they have left no such 
record, we naturally delight to construct in our own 
minds a picture of their lives. 
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QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in Teacher-Training Classes 


What is your experience as to the value of personal 
interviews with your pupils ? 

Make a list of the persons with whom Jesus had 
personal interviews. 

What do you consider to be the true function of 
knowledge ? 

How exact should the pupils’ statements be in order 
to meet the approval of the teacher ? 

What difference would you make between clear 
thinking and clear language ? 

Give some reasons for the matchless English of the 
Bible. 

Was Jesus concerned primarily in pleasing his 
pupils? If not, what was his first concern ? 

Should a teacher aim primarily to satisfy his pupils 
or to make them hungry ? 

Point out clearly the significance of teaching with 
authority. 

What relation exists between the personal experi- 
ence and the statements of a teacher ? 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘apo 
A Teacher -Training Question 


MARENGO, ILL.—I am one of the Sunday-school teachers 
who wish to do better work, and have often questioned 
whether it was right to keep on frying to teach, when I realize 
I do not understand teaching principles, and am not making 
a success of it. I have been unable to keep up with the train- 
ing lessons as they come out in the Times, but am saving them 
for further study. I am hoping that I will have more time this 
summer for study, and wish to ask you to recommend a good 
ae I am not a trained student, and feel that in 

nowledge of how to study I am lacking, and think if I knew 
dow to study, could accomplish much more in the time I have 
at my command. Could you also tell me of any book that 
would be helpful along this line of Aow to study, or how to 
think ?—J. M. H. 

By all means don’t become discouraged. Those 
who feel that they are not doing good work are prob- 
ably doing better work than those who are satisfied 
that they are just right. Do not be discouraged if 
every educational principle which falls under your 
eyes does not immediately become luminous with 
guidance. Think them over and over and over, until 
at last something of their significance becomes your 
personal possession. You are not the only teacher 
who has difficulty in knowing how to study. I would 
commend to you two books,—Hinsdale’s ‘‘Art of 
Study’ and Schaeffer's ‘‘ Thinking and Learning to 
Think."’ Perhaps a thoughtful reading of these two 
books will give you the guidance which you need. If 
there is any specific matter not clear to you, let me 
know. I will do the best I can to help you. 
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LESSON 4. APRIL 23. THE ENTRY OF JESUS INTO JERUSALEM 


John 12: 12-26. (Read John 12: 12-50.) Memory verses: 12, 13 
Golden Text: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.—Matt. 21 : 9 









COMMON VERSION 


12 § On the next day much people that 
were come to the feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, 

13 Took branches of palm trees, and went 
forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna: blessed 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. 

14 And Jesus, when he had found a young 
ass, sat thereon ; as it is written, 

1s Fear not, daughter of Sion: behold, thy 
King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 

16 ‘These things understood not his disciples 
at the first: but when Jesus was glorified then 
remembered they that these things were writ- 
ten of him, and shat they had done these 
things unto him. ; ‘ 

17 The people therefore that was with him 
when he called Lazarus out of his grave, and 
raised him from the dead, bare record. 

18 For this cause the people also met him, 
for that they heard that he had done this 
miracle. 

19 ‘The Pharisees therefore said among 
themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail noth- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


12 On the morrow 'a great multitude that 
had come to the feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, 13 took the 
branches of the palm trees, and went forth to 
meet him, and cried out, Hosanna: blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, 
even the King of Israel. 14 And Jesus, hav- 
ing found a young ass, sat thereon; as it is 
written, 15 * Fear not, daughter of Zion: be- 
hold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 
16 These things understood not his disciples 
at the first: but when Jesus was glorified, then 
remembered they that these things were writ- 
ten of him, and that they had done these things 
unto him. 17 The multitude therefore that 
was with him when he called Lazarus out of 
the tomb, and raised him from the dead, bare 
witness. 18 For this cause also the multitude 
went and met him, for that they heard that he 
had done this sign. 19 The Pharisees there- 
fore said among themselves, * Behold, how ye 
prevail nothing ; lo, the world is gone after 
him. 


COMMON VERSION 


20 4 And there were certain Greeks among 
them that came up to worship at the feast : 

at The same came therefore to Philip, which 
was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, 
saying. Sir, we would see Jesus. 

22 Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and 
again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus. 

23 { And Jesus answered them, saying, The 
hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
glorified. 

24 Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. 

25 He that loveth his life shall lose it; and 
he that hateth his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal. 

26 If any man serve me, let him follow me ; 
and where I am, there shall also my servant 
be : if any man serve me, him will my Father 
honour. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


20 Now there were certain Greeks among 
those that went up to worship at the feast : 21 
these therefore came to Philip, who was of 
Bethsaida of Galilee, and asked him, saying, 
Sir, we would see Jesus. 22 Philip cometh 
and telleth Andrew: Andrew cometh, and 
Philip, and they tell Jesus. 23 And Jesus an- 
swereth them, saying, The hour is come, that 
the Son of man should be glorified. 24 Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone ; but if it die, it beareth much fruit. 25 
He that loveth his life loseth it ; and he that 
hateth his ‘life in this world shall keep it unto 
S life eternal. 26 If any man serve me, let 
him follow me; and where I am, there shall 
also my servant be ; if any man serve me, him 
will the Father honor. 


1 Some ancient authorities read the common people. See ver.9. % Zech. ix.g. % Or, Ve behold 45 life 


in these places represents two different Greek words. 


PronunciaTion.—Lazarus, Laz’a-ris ; Bethsaida, Béth-sa’i-da. 
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ing ? behold, the world is gone after him, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN we feel just fairly bubbling over with 

W enthusiasm for Christianity and our church, 

are we then sure to be all right? Is enthu- 

siasm the thing of greatest importance in our Chris- 

tian life? If we could only find some way of keeping 

our enthusiasm up, would that solve most of our 
difficulties ? 

A good many of us seem to think so. Perhaps 
you will find that your pupils do, if you ask them. 
Yet here is a record before us to-day, of crowds of 
people who were filled with enthusiasm for Christ at 
the time that he lived on the earth asaman. And 
what did that enthusiasm accomplish ? 

Tell your = that you want them to study out 
the answer to that question with you. In your home 
preparation, do not try to get the mastery of the 
facts of the lesson without reading the accounts of 
the triumphal entry given in Matthew 21, Mark 11, 
and Luke 19, as well as the account in John. The 
Times’ Lesson Picture of the very road over which 
Jesus may have traveled, and Mr, Chamberlain’s 
‘Setting of the Picture,” will help to give vivid 
reality to your description of the scene. The conta- 
gion of excitement so bc at the passover 
season is emphasized in Dr. McLaren’s second para- 
graph. The events of that first ‘‘Palm Sunday” 
are still commemorated in the East by a service that 
imitates them, as described in Mrs. Howie's second 
paragraph. A striking historical contrast between 
the triumphal entries of Christ and Xerxes is given 
in Dr. Banks’ first paragraph. And this entry of 
Christ’s was in literal fulfilment of prophecy; Dr. 
Dunning’s second paragraph shows how you can 
trace this in interesting detail with your class. 

By these steps you will lead your pupils into a 
realization of all that entered into and made up our 
Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Perhaps it 
will startle them somewhat to be told that, after all, 
those enthusiastic, joyful crowds who were welcom- 
ing Christ did not, for the most part, know what they 
were doing nor who he was. But there seems to be 
little question that this was so. Notice what Dr. 
McLaren says of it at the close of his third and fifth 
paragraphs. 

The crowds were enthusiastic over the Messiah 
that they were imagining for themseives,—some one 
who should throw off the Roman yoke for them, set 
up an earthly kingdom, and give them a glorious 
time. Their enthusiasm did not reveal Christ's true 
character and mission to them, though he himself 
was doing all he could to reveal himself. The very 
way in which he entered Jerusalem should have 
showed them their mistake. He came not on a war- 
rior-king’s horse, but on the foal of an ass. The 
significance of this is explained in Mrs. Howie's third 
paragraph and in Dr. McLaren’s eighth paragraph. 

Why, then, did Jesus permit this public outburst of 
profitless or unseeing enthusiasm? There is a reason 
for it suggested in Dr. McLaren’s seventh paragraph. 

And just as the crowds did not know whom they 
were welcoming, so those Greeks did not know what 
they asked when they said, ‘‘we would see Jesus.” 
To both kinds of people, Jesus tried to make the 
truth plain. His actions taught symbolically what 
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his words taught directly: the lesson of life-losing. 
How few in that shouting, singing multitude had any 
thought of welcoming a King whose reign meant 
death to self? How little the inquiring Greeks real- 
ized that they could not even see this. new Teacher, 
—that is, could not apprehend him or his teachings,— 
unless self were first laid on his altar ? 

But that was the Messiah-King’s message. That 
triumphal entry was bringing him nearer to his cru- 
cifixion. Our first real day of triumph is the day 
when we have accepted that same crucifixion of self 
in order that we may serve as he served, and in his 
name. The whole world is slowly but surely coming 
to that triumph by that cross-governed way. Itisa 
supremely unanswerable testimony to the Messiah 
that the world has been steadily piling up, as Dr. 
Goss, in his second paragraph, so forcefully shows. 
Life and truth are growing in revealed beauty all the 
time (Banks, secon paragraph). 

This life-losing, life-winning way of the cross is 
not only for apostles and missionaries; it.is for you 
and for me (McLaren, last two paseree™s) It is 
better and deeper than the mere feelings for which a 
blind or thoughtless enthusiasm may stand. The 
way has been made very oo to us by all the reve- 
lation of the Bible and of nineteen Christian centu- 
ries. Yet even confessed followers of Christ do not 
always seem to realize the heart of their Lord's teach- 
ing. So many of us would like to accept him as 
Saviour and hold on to as many self-interests as pos- 
sible at the same time. is there any hope of doing 
anything for him by such acompromise? ‘Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth 
by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 

% 


The fruitage of the future depends on the fading 
of the present. 
‘<e 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


ig THE order of John is intended to be chrono- 
logical, this lesson occurred on the day after the 
supper at Bethany (see on last lesson), and noth- 
ing intervened. But yo of verses 20 to 26 
is open to discussion. he incidents in the latter 
— of the chapter are most naturally placed on 
uesday afternoon, as Jesus was withdrawing from 
the temple after a day of controversy. After that he 
did not teach in public, and verses 36 to 44 point to 
the close of his ministry. As John frequently passes 
over much that is given in detail elsewhere, there is 
no objection to accepting such an interval. 
Places.—The triumphal entry was probably by 
the southern road over the Mount of Olives ; the 
usual caravan route. There were three roads: the 
northern one was winding, and was less direct from 
Bethany ; the middle one was a steep footpath. The 
details of the various accounts can be best fitted into 
a progress by the southern road. The latter part of 
the lesson may be placed in the court of the Gen- 
tiles, within the temple enclosure. : 
Time.—The entry occurred on the tenth of Nisan 





(the day the Paschal lamb was selected). This was 
April 2, year of Rome 783 ; that is, A: D. 30. The 
latter part of the lesson (see above) probably occurred 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 4, two days before the 
passover. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 12.—A great multitude: Two early manu- 
scripts (one the Vaticanus) insert the Greek article, 
which gives the sense in the margin of the Revised 
Version. But the other reading is more probable. 

Verse 13.— Zook the branches of the palm trees: 
Matthew and Mark speak of ** branches”; but ** palm 
trees’ is peculiar to pane. The trees were probably 
those by the road ; the palm was a symbol of rejoic- 
ing, and was used in festal processions at the pass- 
over.—Went forth: Matthew and Mark show that 
one party met him, and another followed him. —/Ho- 
Sanna: ‘*Save now,” from Psalm 118: 25. The 
shouts are similar in all the accounts. They were 
probably antiphonal. 

Verse 14.—And Jesus, having found : Compare 
the detailed accounts in the other Gospels. 

Verse 15.—Fear not, daughter of Zion: From 
Zechariah 9:9 : ‘' Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion.” Matthew has: ‘Tell ye,” etc., probably 
taken from Isaiah 62: 11. At this point some details 
are narrated by Luke only ; the murmur of the Phar- 
isees and the weeping over the city. The former oc- 
curred ‘‘at the descent of the Mount of “Olives,” on 
the brow of the hill ; the other, probably at a point 
in the southern road, where the city, hidden for a 
time, breaks in full view upon the traveler. 

Verses 16 to 19 reouire little explanation. 
they show that John's purpose in his account was to 
emphasize the hostility of the Jews. It should be 
noted that the ‘‘ multitude" here was not necessarily 
composed of those who shouted ‘ Crucify him !” 
John calls the latter ** Jews,” not ‘ the multitude nt 
apparently distinguishing the two terms, as he often 

oes. 

Verse 20.—Certain Greeks: That is ‘‘ Gentiles” 
by birth ; not Greek-speaking Jews, but probably 
proselytes, as is indicated by among those that went 
up to worship: Whence they came is not indicated 
scarcely from Galilee, as some sup . 

Verse 21.—Came to Philip: Possibly, but not nec- 
essarily, because they knew him.—ethsaida of Gatl- 
t/ee: If there were two Bethsaidas, this was on the 
west shore of the Sea of Galilee.—Sir. we would see 
Jesus: Respectful address. They probably wished 
to converse with Jesus. 

Verse 22.—7el/eth Andrew: Who came from the 
same place, and was called by Jesus before Philip 
(John 1 : 43, 44). Andrew cometh: The better at- 
tested reading makes Andrew more prominent. 
Philip seems to have been of a cautious disposition 
(John 6: 5-7; 14: 8). 

Verse 23.—Answereth them: The two disciples; 
but it is me pe! held that these Greeks were pres- 
ent and heard the answer.—7he hour is come: The 
time of his death as well as of his resurrection, as 
verse 24 indicates.— 7he Son of man should be g lori- 
fied: “The Son of man,” for as man he was to be 
glorified. This answer implies thatthe Greeks must 
be taught the true end ot his mission. They also 
may have expected a temporal kingdom. 

Verse 24.—A grain of wheat: Not * corn.” 
necessity of his death is obviously asserted. 
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Verse 25.—Loveth his life : In the physical sense ; 
so in the first part of the next clause.—Un/o life 
eternal: ‘* Life” here is a different and higher term. 
The American Revisers indicate the difference in the 
margin. The English Revisers give the margin, 
‘Or, soud” with the former term ; but here it can- 
not well mean ‘* soul.” 

Verse 26.—Follow me: Continue to do so,— There 
shall also my servant be; Because of the fellowship 
established.—-Serve me: Habitually. 


WesTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ro 
The Setting of the Picture 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE wide popularity of The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures, of which more than 600,000 
have been sold, has led to the publication, this 

quarter, of a leaflet to accompany the pictures, con- 
taining a brief summary of certain Oriental condi- 
tions and customs suggested by the illustrations. 
This material will be given to the readers of the 
Times week by week in connection with the current 
lesson, as shown by the following sketch of The Tri- 
umphal Highway. ‘The intention is that the teacher 
each week should master the facts given in this ‘* Set- 
ting of the Picture,” and tell them interestingly to the 
class. If, immediately after such telling, the picture 
for the day is handed to each pupil, the interest and 
teaching value of the picture will be greatly increased. 
Enough sets of the pictures to supply one to each 
pupil in the class (10 cents a quarter's lessons for 
each set, including the maps to accompany the Hurl- 
but geography’ course) should be ordered sent to the 
teacher's address. The entire set should not be 
turned over to any pupil at the start, but one picture 
a week, as suggested above. 


The Triumphal Highway 


From Bethany to Jerusalem the rough, rocky road, 
as shown in the picture for Lesson 4, ascends more 
thar three hundred feet, and winds about the south- 
ern slope of the Mount of Olives, bringing the trav- 
eler on the other side of the ridge instantly to a full 
and wonderfully beautiful view of the ‘* Holy City.” 
Up this road and around this slope Christ made his 
entry into Jerusalem, riding on a colt over the palm 
branches strewn in his way by the multitude that 
cried, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David : Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” It was along 
tnis same highway, too, that Jesus passed the next 
morning. Hungering, he approached a fig tree by 
the roadside, and finding that it bore ‘‘ nothing but 
leaves," he said, ‘‘ Let there be no fruit from thee 
henceforward forever.” On the following day, as Jesus 
and the disciples were walking along this same way, 
Peter said, ‘‘ Rabbi, behold, the fig tree which thou 
cursedst is withered.”” Christ replied, simply, ‘‘ Have 
faith in God,” and, as they passed on, explained how 
great things are possible to those who believe, noth- 
ing doubting. 

The last earthly words of our Saviour’were spoken 
to his followers as, together, they came out from 
Jerusalem along this road until ‘‘they were over 
against Bethany ; and he lifted up his hands, and 
Sloaved them.” 

In ‘* Studies in Oriental Social Life,” Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull writes that ‘‘ The ancient Oriental idea of 
a road, an idea which still has large prominence in 
the East and elsewhere, is of the ety of a king. 
Roads were originally built by the king, and for the 
king; and they were kept in repair, or put in repair, 
according to the king's need of them. Roads had 
their incidental advantages for the king’s subjects, 
but only by the king's grace. . . . The Israelites were 
directed to build roads, or highways, through the 
Land of Promise when they should have it in pos- 
session. ... From the Talmud we learn that each 
year a new order was issued for the inspection and 
‘repairing of the roads leading to Jerusalem, as well 
as those leading tothe cities of refuge, The branches 
of all trees which bordered a road mist be cut off at 
a height sufficient to permit a camel with his rider to 
pass under it, without danger of such a calamity as 
Absalom’s.” ‘These suggestions aid us in picturing 
the road from Bethany to Jerusalem, which, what- 
ever its exact condition during Christ's time, was a 
well-traveled one. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


al 
_ Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


ITH the lesson on ‘‘ The Supper at Bethany’ 
last week we completed the study of the jour- 
neys during the third year of our Saviour's 

ministry, ‘‘ The Year of Wandering.” At this point, 
before we begin the next period, let us review the 
nine journeys of the third year. 

I. = the sketch-map of Palestine, and locate 
upon it the following places 
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. Capernaum, on the Sea of Galilee. 
. Tyre, on the Great Sea. ; 
. Ceesarea Philippi, at the foot of Mount Hermon. 
4. Bethabara, east of the river Jordan, about fif- 
teen miles south of the Sea of Galilee. 
5. Jerusalem. 
6. Bethany, a suburb of Jerusalem, two miles to 
the east. 
7. Jericho, in the Jordan Valley, north of the Dead 
Sea. 
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A New Kind 


By Alexander 


HE difference between John’s account of the 
BY entry into Jerusalem and those of the Synoptic 
Gospels is very characteristic. His is much 
briefer, but it brings the essentials out clearly, and is 
particular in showing its place as a link in the chain 
that drew on the final catastrophe and in noting its 
effect on various classes. 

‘*The morrow” in verse 12 was probably the Sun- 
day before the crucifixion. Tounderstand the events 
of that day we must try to realize how rapidly, and, 
as the rulers thought, dangerously, excitement was 
rising among the crowds who had come up for the 
»assover, and who had heard of the raising of Lazarus. 

he passover was always a time when national feel- 
ing was ready to blaze Pp. and any spark might light 
the fire. It looked as if Lazarus were going to be the 
match this time, and so, on the Saturday, the rulers 
had made up their minds to have him put out of the 
way in order to stop the current that was setting in, 
of acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. 

They had already made up their minds to dispose 
of Jesus, and now, with cynical contempt for justice, 
they determined to ‘‘ put Lazarus also to death.” So 
there were to be two men who were to ‘‘ die for the 
people.’’ Keeping all this wave of popular feeling in 
view, it might have been expected that Jesus would, 
as hitherto, have escaped into privacy, or discouraged 
the offered homage of a crowd whose Messianic ideal 
was so different from his. 

John is mainly concerned in bringing out two points 
in his version of the incident. First, he tells us 
what we should not have gathered from the other 
evangelists, that the triumphal procession began in 
Jerusalem, not in Bethany. It was the direct result 
of the ebullition of enthusiasm occasioned by the 
raising of Lazarus. The course of events seems to 
have been that ‘the common people of the gl 
came streaming out to Bethany on the Sunday to 
gape and gaze at the risen man and Him who had 
raised him, that they and some of those who had 
been present at the raising went back 'to the city and 
carried about the intelligence that Jesus was coming 
in from Bethany next day, and that then the proces- 
sion to meet him was organized. 

The meaning of the popular demonstration was 
plain, both from the palm branches, signs of victory 
and rejoicing, and from the chant, which is in part 
taken rom Bsalm 118. The Messianic application 
of that quotation is made unmistakable by the addi- 
tion, ‘‘ even the King of Israel."’ In the Psalta, ‘‘ he 
that cometh in the name of Jehovah,” means the 
worshiper drawing near to the temple, but the added 
words divert the expression to Jesus, hail him as the 
King, and invoke him as “Saviour.” Little did that 
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8. Ephraim, thirteen miles northeast of Jerusalem, 
and thirteen miles west of the river Jordan. 

Il. Now indicate upon the map the nine journeys 
of the year, starting from Capernaum. 

1. From Capernaum to Phoenicia, near the city of 
Tyre. 

: From Phoenicia to Decapolis ; not acity, but a 
region southeast of the Sea of Galilee. 

3. From Decapolis to Cesarea Philippi, by way of 
Bethsaida, at the head of the Sea of Galilee. 

4. From Cesarea Philippi to Jerusalem, through 
Capernaum and Samaria, for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 

5. From Jerusalem to Bethabara, by way of Beth- 
any and Jericho, then up the Jordan “<p 

6. From Bethabara to Bethany ; down the Jordan 
Valley to Jericho, and up the mountains to Bethany, 
for the raising of Lazarus. 

7. From Bethany to Ephraim, where Jesus re- 
mained a few weeks in concealment. 

8. From Ephraim, across the river Jordan, through 
the province of Perza, to Jericho. 

g. From Jericho up to Bethany. Here took 
the supper, and the anointing by Mary, of whic 
read in the last lesson. 

These are all the journeys left on record’ of the 
Saviour’s third year’s ministry. 

III. The lesson on ‘‘ The Entry of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem” brings us to the opening of another period, 
the six days from Saturday, when the anointing 
took place, to Friday, the day of his death on the 
cross. This has been called ‘‘the week of the 
passion,” from the Latin word, which means ‘‘ suffer- 
ing.’’ The first journey of this week is narrated in 
our lesson. It was from Bethany, over the Mount of 
Olives, to the temple, and then, over the same route, 
a return to Bethany. This took place on Sunday, 
the day since celebrated as ‘‘ Palm Sunday.” 

SoutH OrancE, N., J. 
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shouting crowd understand what sort of a Saviour he 
was. Deliverance from Rome was what they were 
thinking of. . 

We must remember what gross, unspiritual notions 
of the Messiah they had, and then we are prepared 
to feel how strangely unlike his whole past conduct 
Jesus’ action now was. He had shrunk from crowds 
and their impure enthusiasm; he had slipped away 
into solitude when they wished to come by force to 
make him a king, and had in every possible way 
sought to avoid publicity and the rousing of popular 
excitement. Now he deliberately sets himself to in- 
tensify it. His choice of an ass on which to ride into 
Jerusalem was, and would be seen by many to be, a 
plain appropriation to himself of a very distinct Mes 
sianic prophecy, and must have raised the heat of 
the crowd by many degrees. One can fancy the 
roar of acclaim which hailed him when he met the 
multitude, and the wild emotion with which the 
strewed his path with garments hastily drawn o 
and cast before him. 

Why did he thus contradict all his 
court the smoky enthusiasm which he had hitherto 
damped? Because he knew that ‘‘his hour” had 
come, and that the cross was at hand, and he desired 
to bring it as speedily as might be, and thus to 
shorten the suffering that he would not avoid, and to 
finish the work which he was eager to complete. 
The impatience, as we might almost call it, which had 
marked him on all that last journey, reached its 
— now, and may indicate to us for our sympathy 
and gratitude both his human longing to get the 
dark hour over and his fixed willingness to dié for us. 

But even while Jesus accepts the acclamations and 
deliberately sets himself to stir up enthusiasm, he 
seeks to purify the gross ideas of the crowd. What 
more striking way could he have chosen of declaring 
that all the turbulent passions and eagerness for a 
foot-to-foot conflict with Rome which were boiling 
in their breasts were alien to his purposes and to 
the true Messianic ideal, than that choosing of the 
meek, slow-pacing ass to bear him? A conquering 
king would have made his triumphal entry in a 
chariot or on a battle-horse. This strange type of 
monarch is throned on an ass. It was not only for a 
verbal fulfilment of the prophecy, but for a demon- 
stration of the essential nature of his kingdom, that 
he thus entered the city. i 

John characteristicaliy takes note of the effects of 
the entry on two classes, the disciples and the rulers. 
The former remembered with a sudden flash of en- 
lightenment the meaning of the entry when the 
cross and the resurrection had taught them. The 
rulers marked the popular feeling running high 
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with bewilderment, and were, as Jesus meant them 
to be, made more determined to take vigorous meas- 
ures to stop this madness of the mob. 

The second incident in our lesson contrasts remark- 
ably with the first, and yet is, in one aspect, a con- 
tinuation of it. In the former Jesus brought into 
promihence the true nature of his rule by his 
choosing the ass to carry him, so declaring that his 
dominion rested, not on conquest, but on meekness. 
In the latter he reveals a yet deeper aspect of his 
work, and teaches that his influence over men is won 
by utter self-sacrifice and that his subjects must 
tread the same path of losing their lives by which he 
passes to his glory. 

The details of the incident are of sniall importance 
as compared with that great and solemn lesson; but 
we may note them in a few words. The desire of a 
few Greeks to see him was probably only a reflection 
of the ular enthusiasm, and was prompted mainly 
by curiosity and the characteristic Greek eagerness 
to see any ‘‘new thing.” The addressing of the 
request to Philip is perhaps explained by the fact 
that he ‘‘was of Bethsaida of Galilee,’”’ and had 
probably come into contact with these Greeks in the 
ueighboring Decapolis, on the other side of the lake. 
Philip’s consultation of his fellow-townsman An- 
drew, whois associated with him in other places, 
probably implies hesitation in granting so unprece- 
dented a request. They did not know what Jesus 
might say to it. And what he did say was very 
unlike anything that they could have anticipated. 

The trivial request was as a narrow window 
through which Jesus’ yearning spirit saw a great 
expanse—nothing less than the coming to him of 
myriads of Gentiles, the ‘‘much fruit” of which he 
immediately speaks, the ‘‘other sheep” whom he 
‘*must bring.” The thought must have been ever 
present to him or it would never have leaped to utter- 
ance on such an occasion. The little window shows 
us, too, what was habitually in his mind and heart. 
He, as it were, hears the striking of the hour of his 
glorification; in which expression the ideas of his 
being glorified by drawing men to the knowledge of 
his love, and of the cross being not the lowest depth 
of his humiliation, but the highest apex of his glory— 
as it is always represented in this Gospel—seem to 
be fused together. 

The seed must die if a harvest is to spring from it. 
That is the law for all moral and spiritual reforma- 
tions. Every cause must have its martyrs. No man 
can be fruitbearing unless he sacrifices himself. We 
shall not quicken our fellows unless we die, either 
literally or by the not less real martyrdom of rigid 
self-crucifixion and suppression. 

But that necessity is not only for apostles or mis- 
sionaries of great causes; it is the condition of all 
true, noble life, and prescribes the path not only for 
those who would live for others, but for all who would 
truly live their own lives. Self-renunciation guards 
the way to the tree of life. That lesson was specially 
needed by ‘‘Greeks,” for ignorance of it was the 
worm that gnawed the blossoms of their trees, 
whether of art or of literature. It is no less needed 
by our sensuously luxurious and eagerly acquisitive 
generation. The world’s war-cries to-day are two— 
Get, enjoy. Christ’s command is, Renounce. And 
in renouncing we shall realize both of the others, 
which they who obey them only never attain. 

Christ’s servant must be Christ’s follower; indeed 
service 7s following. The cross has aspects in which 
it stands alone, and as incapable of being reproduced 
as it makes all repetition needless. But it has also 
an aspect in which it not only may, but must, be 
reproduced in every disciple. And he who takes it 
only for the ground of his trust, and not as the pat- 
tern of his life, has need to ask himself whether his 
trust in it is genuine or worth anything. Of course 
they who follow a leader will arrive where the leader 
has gone, and though our feet are feeble and our 
progress devious and slow, we have here his promise 
that we shall not be lost in the desert, but, sustained 
by him, will reach his side, and at last be where he is. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
==. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -- —4- 
= bee THE BRANCHES OF THE PALM TREES, AND 

WENT FortH TO Meet Him .. . IsRAgEL.”— 

More than two centuries before the events of 

this lesson, Simon Maccabeeus, having compelled the 

submission of the enemy which held the fortress of 

nese nee entered intoit... with thanksgiving, and 

ranches of oe trees, and with harps, and cym- 

bals, and with viols, and hymns, and songs (1 Macc. 
13: 51). 

Over a year ago, as we approached one of the Ori- 
ental churches on Palm Sunday, one of a group of 
boys pointed at Dr. Howie and said, ‘‘ The preacher 
came! the preacher came!"" However, there was no 
preaching that day. The large edifice was packed 


with children, some of them in arms, holding up a 
forest of olive and palm branches, gaily decorated 
with tapers, ring-shaped cakes (made of white flour 
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and grape syru ») beautiful bunches of roses and 
other flowers, and gilt hazelnuts and walnuts. The 
whole multitude present, in and outside, were in their 
best and brightest attire, and the service, which 
could scarcely be heard for the cries and hubbub of 
children, was held, and is held annually, in com- 
memoration of the main event of this lesson. 

‘*FeaR NOT, DAUGHTER OF ZION: BEHOLD THY 
Kinc Cometu, SITTING ON AN Ass's Co.t.”—Some 
Orientals have had reason to fear their kings, who 
came riding on war horses and chariots, as much as 
their conquerors. Hints of this may be detected in 
1 Kings 12: 11; 2 Kings 21 : 16; 23:35; 15:20. But 
the fact of riding a colt is a sign of meekness, is a 
sign that there is nothing to fear and everything to 
hope. The religious leaders of the Druse sect still 
ride on asses, as a matter of conscience, but others 
also find the ass quite sufficient for riding purposes. 
A well-kept ass shoulders a burden of two hundred 
pounds, and carries it a distance of twenty miles in 
six hours. 

‘*Now THERE WERE CERTAIN GREEKS... FEAST.” 
—The preposition rendered ‘‘among” is translated 
‘‘of” in the Arabic version, and the French agrees 
with this, making it certain that those Greeks: who 
would see Jesus were themselves worshipers. The 
facts of both ancient and modern times support this 
idea, for multitudes of Greeks accepted the Jewish 
religion and attended feasts of the lows, and to-day 
the official representatives of ancient Christianity in 
the East are Greeks. For example, the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem, of Alexandria, and of Constantinople are 
Greeks, and until five years ago the patriarchs of 
Antioch were Greeks. The most important works on 
Christology are either in Greek or translations from 
the Greek language. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Contrast Between Two Kings 


QOK the branches of the palm trees, and went 
forthto meet him (v.13). An eloquent preacher, 
commenting on this scene, recalls the immense 
host which accompanied Xerxes in his attempted con- 
quést of Greece—a concourse gathered together from 
the Indies to the Libyan Desert; a sea of nations 
rolling on in serried waves, with turbans and helmets 
of brass. and steel, of silver and gold—and which 
was seven days and seven nights without intermis- 
sion and under the stimulus of the lash in crossing 
the boat-bridges of the Hellespont; and as the 
took up their line of march, they all moved on with 
exultation, and strewed branches in the pathway of 
their king» But what a contrast in spirit, in purpose, 
and in restlt between that occasion and this! here 
a vast army, held together by the bands of military 
force, and moving in abject submission; here a spon- 
taneous multitude, kindling with impulses of wonder 
and of love. That, marching to a work of terror and 
of desolation; this, celebrating the achievements of a 
healing and restoring goodness. Here, among a 
rejoicing people, with eyes that had been blind 
turned toward Him in beaming gratitude; with 
tongues that had been dumb crying hosannas to his 
name; with hands that once were impotent strewing 
branches and garments in his path, comes the King 
of Israel, the Saviour of mankind, in humble raiment 
and way-worn sandals, riding upon an ass. 


The Unfolding of Scripture 

These things understood not his disciples at the 
first: but when Jesus was glorified, then remem- 
bered they that these things were written of him 
(v. 16). It has been said that in the Bible there was 
much written as in sympathetic ink, invisible for a 
season, yet ready to flash out in lines and characters 
of life whenever the appointed hour had arrived. 
Or, to use another figure, Holy Scripture progres- 
sively unfolding what it contains may be likened to 
some magnificent landscape on which the sun is 
— rising, and even as it rises is bringing out 
one headland into light and prominence, and then 
another; anon, kindling the glory-smitten summit of 
some far mountain, and presently lighting up the 
recesses of some near valley which had hitherto been 
in gloom, and so traveling on till nothing remains in 
shadow, but the whole prospect stands out in the 
clearness and splendor of the brightest noon. I 
shall never forget standing on the summit of a great 
mountain in the Coast Range of Oregon and watching 
the sun rise over the snowy mountains and beetling 
crags and the cark canyons of the Cascade Range in 
the distance. It was a glorious revelation of the 
beauty of the world, which a few moments before 
had been hidden in darkness. 


The Seed Wheat 


_ Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
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beareth much fruit (v. 24). I have seen somewhere 
the story of two travelers who arrived at a little 
village hotel very weary. Suddenly a cry of fire 
reached their ears, and one of the travelers sprang 
up to prepare himself to give assistance. The other 
tried to detain him, and said, selfishly: ‘‘ Why should 
we concern ourselves about strangers?'’ The other, 
however, hurried to the fire, while his companion 
leisurely followed and stood looking on at a distance. 
Before the burning house there was a mother half 
crazed with terror, screaming, ‘‘My children! My 
children!" When the first traveler heard this he 
rushed into the burning building. ‘‘He will be 
killed!"" exclaimed the crowd. But after a moment 
he came forth with his face and hands burned and 
his hair scorched, but he brought the two young 
children in his arms and carried them safely to their 
mother. She embraced the children and then fell at 
the feet of the stranger with gratitude. The other 
traveler said to the brave man, ‘t Who bade you risk 
your life in such a rash attempt?” ‘‘ He,” answered 
the other, ‘‘ who bade me put the seed-corn into the 
ground that it may decay and bring forth new fruit.” 
‘* But how,” said the other, ‘if you had been buried 
beneath the ruins?” His companion smiled, and 
said, ‘‘Then I should have been the seed-corn 
myself.” 


Fellowship With Christ 


Z any man serve me, let him follow me; and 
where I am, there shall also my servant be (v. 26). 
I have heard the story of an old circuit rider who was 
a very plain and unpretentious-appearing man, and 
who went to preach in a farming community where 
he had never been before. He went to a well-to-do 
farm-house for entertainment on Saturday night. 
The hostess was so pony page eg in his appearance 
that she sent him around to the kitchen. he hired 
man was surprised to see the preacher in the kitchen 
when he came from his work. John, rough as he 
was, welcomed the despised preacher and tried to 
cheer him. The minister shared John’s humble 
food, and afterwards his bed in the loft. Néxt morn- 
ing he breakfasted with John again, and walked with 
him to the country church. Now the preacher was a 
man of great eloquence and power, and before he 
had been preaching five minutes the hostess was 
terribly uneasy. At the close of the sermon many 
gathered around, inviting him home with them; but 
his hostess, fearful of losing her now honored guest, 
begged that he would walk home with her, when, to her 
surprise, he kindly but firmly said: ‘‘I supped with 
John, I slept with John, I breakfasted with John, I 
walked here with John, and I'll walk home with 
= Jesus will share with his servants both 
ere and hereafter. 
West Nyack, N. Y. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HESE (things understood not his disciples at the 
first: but when Jesus was glorified, then re- 
membered they (v. 16). Life’s full and final 

disclosures are witheld for future revelation. Noth- 
ing is completely understood at first. When some- 
thing else happens, then a new light is thrown upon 
past mysteries, in the radiance of which their secret 
meaning bursts, flower-like, into visible bloom. The 
illumination of the universe proceeds, for us mortals, 
in successively widening circles, like the waves from 
a pebble cast into the ocean. Our comprehension 
starts at the center, but the circumference,— ah! 
shall we ever approach it? Perhaps you stand 
confounded by some bewildering providence. You 
do not understand it at first. Of course not,—some- 
thing else must happen. When that future event 
transpires, it will be like opening the slide of a dark- 
ened lantern, whose sudden ray will] flash upon the 
hidden secret and bring it within your view. ‘* When 
Jesus was glorified, then they remembered and un- 
derstood.” If the y amy of life lies in these withheld 
disclosures, so also does its ecstasy. It is these suc- 
cessive waves of illumination breaking upon the soul 
that fill it with wonder and rapture. nd we only 
suffer agony because of our impatience. If we could 
await in tranquillity the significant and interpretive 
event, even that long ignorance would become joyous 
anticipation. Think of the withheld disclosures in 
the experience of a little child! How eagerly children 
look forward to the to-morrows with their manifold 
and wonderful revelations! Let us be children, and 
joyously await the coming rays of light. 

The multitude therefore that was with him when 
he called Lazarus out of the tomb,... bare witness 
(v. 17). It was acase of cumulative testimony, begin- 
ning with the evidence of the miracle at the marriage 
feast. As one wonderful deed followed another, the 
testimony of the young rabbi's supernatural wer 
piled higher and higher. This proof was added to 
that, and that to the other, until at last it became 
irresistible. At first, individuals ‘‘ bare witness,” 
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then generations, then centuries, then epochs, The 
testimony has now reached gigantic proportions, but 
is not all in. Each day adds weight and force. If 
this cumulative evidence has not yet convinced the 
whole race that Jesus Christ was God, it has at least 
convinced a large part of it that he was a divine 
man, and that our destiny is to depend upon our in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual attitude toward him. 
Can you doubt the result of these ever-increasing 
waves of evidence that roll in like great tides, not 
ebbing back, but piling mountain high along the 
shore ? 

Behold how ye prevail nothing ; lo, the world its 
gone after him (v.19). Nothiyg is so futile as to op- 
i the progress of Jesus Christ across the stage of 

istory. A jealous satellite may as well attempt to 
prevent the rising of the sun, or a surly ice-pond the 
coming of the summer. He has marked out the path 
of civilization, and the whole world is going after 
him. You may not like the path he has chosen, but 
you cannot block it up nor turn him aside. Which- 
ever way he goes, the race goes, and all of his an- 
tagonists are wasting their time. Shall the bee refuse 
to go with the swarm? Shall the planet refuse to 
go with the system? ‘There have been ages when it 
was not yet clearly perceived that Jesus Christ had 

laced himself permanently at the head of the mov- 
ing caravan, but this is not true any longer. He has 
openly dug out the channel in which the stream of 
civilization is to flow, and it is better for us to glide 
along upon its surface than to chafe and fret at its 
direction. Let us be in harmony with this vast 
movement of human life toward its recognized goal. 
Let us go prey with its guiding spirit. 

He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal (vy. 25). Nothing is so self-destructive as an 
exaggerated love of life. People who feel it preserve 
their being, but forfeit its value. What is the worth 
of mere existence without grandeur of character ? 
Life is good, but not of itself. It has no value at all 
as mere existence. Like power, it must be devoted 
to some noble end to acquire worth. Imagine a wind- 
mill disconnected from a pump revolving in the air 
and trembling with terror lest something should arrest 
its revolution ! I wonder if a life that simply thinks 
and feels without accomplishing anything is worth 
living at all. It would seem not, 

And where lam, there shall also my servant be (v. 
26.) Let us give that future tense its two possible sig- 
nifications. 1, ‘t There w7// my servant be.” Yes, in 
the thick of the fight with his Lord,—in the homes of 
the poor, in the hospitals with the sick, in the prison 
with the captive, by the graves with the mourner, in 
the prayer-meeting with the worshiper, in the Sun- 
day-school with the children. 2. ‘' There sha// my 
disciple be.” With his Lord in the glory of God the 
Father. ‘‘ Where I am there shall ye be,” is the blessed 
assurance of the Master to the disciple. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

“ 


Jesus would rather have the inguiry of one than 
the acclaim of many. 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Christ the King 


1. The King of the True Israel : 

Blessed is he... even the king (12, 13). 
The throne of his father David (luke t : 32, 23). 
Him did God exalt... a Prince (Acts 5 : 31). 
Who is on the right hand of God (1 Pet. 3 : 22). 
2. The King Foretold in Prophecy : 
.. Thy King cometh ( 14-16.) 
He is just, and having salvation (Zech. 9 : 9). 
A star out of Jacob... asceptre (Num. 24:17). 
Dominion also from sea to sea (Psa. 72 : 8) 
3. The King Over the Unseen World : 

When he called Lazarus out of the tomé 
The dead shall hear the voice (John 5 : 25) 
Lord of both the dead and. . . living (Rom. 14: 9). 
I have the keys of death (Rev. £ : 18 te 
4. The King Desired of All Nations : 

Certain Greeks. . 


As itis written. 


17, 18). 


- we would see Jesus (20-22). 

A light for revelation to the Gentiles (Luke 2 : 31, 32). 
The nations for thine inheritance ( Psa. 2 : 8) 
Salvation . . . also to the Greek (Rom. 1: 16). 


gs. The Kic.g Glorif ed through Self-Sacrifice : 

Uf it die, it beareth much fruit (24, 25). ' 
His soul an offering . . . satisfied (Isa. 53: 10, 11). 
To give his life a ransom for many ( Matt. 20 : 28). 
Didst purchase. . . with thy blood (Rev. 5: 9, 10). 
6. The King Rewarding Service : 

Where lam... also my servant be (26). 

There ye may be also (John 14 : 3) 
Soffer with him . . . glorified with him (Rom. 8 : 17), 
Ye also with him. . . in glory (Col. 3: 4) 


“ 


The glory of the divine does not depend on the 
endorsements of the dignitaries. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. See all that 
throng in og gf To what city are they go- 
ing? Who is that in their midst, riding? 

What is the multitude cutting down and casting in 
the way? Why are they doing this? Others cast 
what in the way? (The garments.) I hear the 
multitude singing. Give me the words of their song. 
When this throng came + oe and the Phari- 
sees saw and heard, how did they feel? What did 
“7 say? 
ow call out some of the people who probably 
were in that triumphant procession, Mary, Martha, 
and Lazarus were there, of course. Also Simon the 
leper. Also Bartimzeus, of whom our last record is 
that when his eyes were healed he followed Jesus. 
Probably many whom Jesus had healed were there 
too. Is it any wonder that they sang his praises? 
In our great processions in these days what do we 
often sge? uns, swords, cannon. Yes, these are 
weapons with which to kill people. Was there any 
such thing in that procession to Jerusalem ? Why, 
then, is it called a ‘‘triumphal” procession? Be- 
cause Jesus had triumphed over men’s hearts by his 
deeds of loving-kindness. 
But there is one day to be another procession in 
which Jesus will take part that will be very different 





HE CAME 
IN HUMILITY 


HE WILL COME 
IN GLORY 











from this one. This one wasin humility. Put down 
the words He Came in Humility. Now put down 
the words He Will Come. How will he come the 
second time? He himself tells us. He will. come 
with all his holy angels with him, in great glory. 


Now put down the words He Will Come in cut be 
Then he will come to reward his friends and rebuke 
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his enemies. In which throng—that of friends or of 
enemies—will you then wish to be? Well, the only 
way to secure that is to be even now, in this life, 
among his friends. If you are not in that number 
now, you ought to be before this day closes. Now 
lead in prayer =~ that all in your school may be 
among the friends of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
New York Ciry. 


Sd 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs."') 

** All glory, laud, and honor."’ 

**Oh, how shall I receive thee."’ 

**Ride on! ride on in majesty !"’ 

** Hosanna to the living God."’ 

‘‘A charge to keep I have."’ 

**O Jesus, I have promised."’ 

‘‘Hail to the brightness of Zion's 
glad morning !"’ 

**More about Jesus would I know." 


‘<4? 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—John 12 : 12-26 . The entry of 
Tuesday. —Mark ir:1t-t1. .... ‘*" 
Wednesday.— Matt. 21 : 10-17. 
Thursday.—Luke 19 : 37-48 . 

Friday.—Zech. 9:9-13 .... 
Saturday.-—Psalm 118: 19-29 . 
Sunday.—Luke g : 18-26. . . 


Psalm gt : 1-16. 

(124: %-tn. 184: 1-11.) 
Psalm 93 : I-5. 

(127: 1-5. 188: 1-5.) 
Psalm 94 : I-15. 

(129: 1-15. 189: I-19.) 
P-alm 22 : 27-31. 

(27: 17-19. 42: I-3.) 
Psalm 2: 1-12. 


(2:1-9. 4:5-9.) 


esus into Jerusalem 
e Lord hath need”’ 

. The children’s praise 

<3 . Tears of pity 
o% ¢ oe «© » SHE prophecy 
‘*In the name of the Lord” 
is Life lost and saved, 


Home Readings for Optional Easter Lesson 


Monday.—Luke 24: 1-12. ... 
Tuesday.—Matt. 16 :.13-41 . 
Wednesday.— Mark 9 : 30-37 
Thursday.—John 2: 12 22. 
Friday.—Rom. 5: 1-11 . 
Saturday.— Rom. 6: 1-11 . 
Sunday.—Acts 13 : 26-38 


-. «.. » Easter lesson 

. Resurrection foretold 

. They understood not 

. . His words remembered 
. . Christ died for us 

. Dead with Christ 

Glad tidings 


% 


The lowly are often the first to understand the 
things from on high. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuabie in- 
Grecten about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life, through His Name. 


Lesson Story: The Joyful Entry and Children’s 
Praises on Palm Sunday, which Pleased Jesus, 
as they always do. (Show Plockhorst’s Picture.) 


OTE.—Because of ‘* The Raising of Lazarus” 
(Lesson 2), and ‘‘ The Resurrection of Jesus” 
(Lesson 10), the Easter thought for to-day may 

be taught from Jesus’ illustration of the grain of 
wheat, which must be buried in the ground before it 
can bring forth new life and bear much fruit. Read 
the parallel accounts from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Did you ever take part in a procession? What 
kind? All of you have watched other people. Last 
September, on St. Louis Day at the World's Fair, 
eight thotisand Sunday-school people—men, women, 
and children—marched through the Plaza’to Festival 
Hall. The bands played, many were singing, ‘‘ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” ‘‘ We're Marching to 
Zion,” etc., while they waved something in their 
hands——? Flags of two kinds, the Stars and Stripes, 
and the Conquest Flag with the cross on it. (Show 
both, and recall the meaning of the review diagram 
of the cross. See Lesson 1.) All seemed so happy, 
and everybody who saw or heard this procession 
stopped to ask, ‘‘Who are these children? What 
does this mean?” Later in the day they met again 
in ‘* Jerusalem” at the Fair.to sing their happy songs, 
near to the place where, in old Jerusalem, the temple 
once stood. 

To-day's lesson made me think of those bright, 
happy children, so much like another procession in 
which children marched and sang long ago. 


REVIEW. 
You remember that happy home in Bethany,—the 


raising of Lazarus, and the supper where Mary 
made her sweet gift to Jesus. (Review these briefly.) 


LESSON. 


The next morning after the supper, Jesus and 
Lazarus—I suppose, also, the disciples, friends, and 
many people—started to Jerusalem, two miles away, 
—so many of them that they made a procession. e 
cannot see where they started, because Bethany is 
on the other side of this Mount of Olives. (Draw it 
and the road.) Often somebody rides in a proces- 
sion, while others walk ; so two disciples went to a . 
village near by, and brought a colt for Jesus to 
ride, after they had laid some of their garments 
on him. As they were going down the mountain, 
Jesus saw Jerusalem and its beautiful temple. 
(Make a simple sketch.) As he thought how it 
would all be destroyed in a few years, because so 
many would not believe him, Jesus wept, just as 
when Lazarus died. 

As the procession drew nearer, they could see a 
crowd coming from the city,—people from other 
lands, pilgrims vd grape” who had heard about 
Jesus, and wanted to see him. They had picked 
palm branches (show one) to wave or to strew along 
the road before Jesus, and they shouted or sang 
‘*Hosanna: Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, even the king of Israel.”” The two pro- 
cessions met, and all marched on to Jerusalem, some 





ALM SUNDAY 
RAISES FOR JESUS 











before, some following Jesus, waving the palms and 
singing Praises for Jesus. (Write that.) Through 
the gate, up the other hill to the temple, they marched, 
still singing Hosanna! People asked what it meant. 
Even after they had entered the temple court, the 
children kept on singing. The Pharisees were angry, 
and wanted Jesus to make them stop ; but Jesus was 
pleased, and said that if the people didn’t praise him, 
the very stenes would cry out. We call that day 
Palm Sunday (write it), and it always comes a week 
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before Easter. If you had been there, 
would you have — or kept quiet? It 
makes us all feel like marching and 
singing as we wave our hands : 


‘* Hosanna! Hosanna! then let the temple 
chorus sirfg, 
Hosanna to Jesus! He is the children’s 
King.”’ 
Or, 


** Hosanna, Hosanna, the children are sing- 
i 
Singing in Zion, the city so fair.’’ 
Special Songs and Services, No. 2, by Mrs. Kennedy. 


Some Greeks, not Jews, had come to 
the feast, and wanted to see Jesus. 


They said to Philip and Andrew, * We 
waalt see Jesus,” and these disciples 
told Jesus. 


Then Jesus talked to them about a 
little kernel of grain (show some) ; how 
it must fall into the ground and die be- 
fore it can grow into its beautiful new 
life and bear much more grain. You 
know how busy the farmers are now, 
planting or burying little seeds, because 
they believe that very soon they will 
spring up into new life. Easter means 
new life. Jesus said, ‘‘ Whosoever be- 
lieveth on me shall have everlasting 
life,” just as we have written about the 
cross, ** Believe, have life, through his 
name,” 

Our Easter songs of praise please 
Jesus just as much to-day as the chil- 
dren’s Hosanna on the first Palm Sun- 
day so long ago. Sing an Easter song 
of praise, or : 


‘* Praise Him, praise Him, all ye little chil- 
ren ; 
He is King, He is King,’’ etc. 


Note.—It would impress the children 
to plant a few seeds in a pot of earth. 
(Soak them previously in tepid water to 
hasten sprouting.) Show results during 
succeeding weeks, commenting upon the 
new life and growth. 

If possible, give to each child, to plant 
at home, a few large seeds of some hardy 
flowering plant. N asturtiums usually do 
well. 


Proria, ILL. 


al 
The Young Folks’ Class 

ACCOUNT of the public entry of 

—— into Jerusalem on the last 
given in each of the four Gospels. John 
puts the event the next morning after 
explaining that the multitude who saw 
the raising of Lazarus bore witness to 
another multitude went to meet him be- 
cause os - had heard about it (John 12: 
ferent purpose from the others,—to show 
that the people, when apart from the 
ognized Jesus as the King of Israel 
(v. 13). He follows it with the story 
that those beyond the bounds of Israel 
were coming to look on him as the 
plain that Jesus was to complete his 
triumph over the evil in the world by 
fore bring out the chief points in the 
lesson by studying : 
Point out the evidences that he usually 
avoided ony wy t (John 6: 5; Matt. 17 : 9). 
hail him as King in fulfilment of proph- 
ecy, that he might be fully identified as 
not riding on a war-horse as the Jews 
expected their Messiah would come, but 
Lead your class to see the kingly traits 
which Jesus displayed in this scene, 
selves. As he went riding into the royal 
city the dream of the ages was fulfilled. 


Power is not measured by popularity. 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 

A* 
sunday before his crucifixion is 
the supper at the house in Bethany, 
Jesus as having wrought the sign, while 
17, 18). John uses this event for a dif- 
influence of their religious teachers, rec- 
of the Greeks seeking Jesus, to show 
Christ, and takes that occasion to ex- 
the sacrifice of himself. You will there- 
Jesus Hailed by the Multitude as King. 
Show that he now allowed the people to 
the Messiah (John 12 : 14-16). He came, 
on an ass’s colt, as the Prince of Peace. 
and to realize his kingly relation to them- 
Amid the shouts and songs and waving 


Cork 


Sundown 


that govern in the 


posthing Thar, 


4, 
’ Safe To pot 
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That is the rule in the Home of “ The 57” 
Varieties—finish the work within the day 
—leave no bottles over night for some- 
thing besides pure food to get in—cork 
up the products, cork out the slightest 
chance of hurting the delicate contents. 

This is only one of the cleanly rules 





It at 





Heinz plant, where 


many millions of bottles a year are filled 
in cleanly fashion with Pickles, or Chow 
Chow, or Malt Vinegar, or India Relish, 
or Tomato Ketchup, or—but won’t you 
ask your grocer to let you have a look at 
these and the rest of “the 57”? 





H. Jj. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh 
U.S. A. 














| of palm branches by the people, he radi- 
| ated new light on every word that the 
| prophets had uttered concerning him. 
Read the whole passage (Zech. 9 : 9, 10) 
from which the quotation is made. He 
came as King with no trappings of office. 
He proclaimed his kingdom from a bor- 
rowed boat, had no home except those 
offered to him in hospitality, rode a bor- 
rowed colt, instituted the Lord’s Supper 
in a borrowed chamber, was laid in a 
borrowed tomb (2 Cor. 8:9). It was the 
common people who greeted him as king, 
with the Messianic song of the church 
(Psa. 118 : 25, 26). The blind and the 
lame welcomed him, and the children 
hailed him with joy (Matt. 21 : 14, 15), 
but the rulers were angry and disgusted 
(John 12: 19). 

When the Roman general, Titus, forty 

ears afterward, rode in triumph into 
Roms after his conquest of Jerusalem, 
he brought with him the spoils of the 
city and temple, and thousands of cap- 
tives in chains, But the conqueror of 
Satan and the abolisher of death came 
into his own city with no trophies and 
no captives. One by one he conquers 
men (2 Cor. 10: 3-5). Titus and his vic- 
tories are mostly forgotten now, but our 
King has so far triumphed that the 
nations which rule the world acknowl- 
edge allegiance to him. 

Jesus Sought by Greeks as the Son of 
Man. Itdoes not appear that these for- 
eigners regarded Jesus as the Messiah, 
but they wanted to know him better. 
This kindled a new joy in him ; for in 
anticipation he saw the Gentile world 
coming to him. As he made one of his 
noblest addresses following his discov- 
ery that the Samaritan woman received 
his teaching (John 4: 34-38), so now the 
coming of the Greeks brought forth 
words of heavenly eloquence from him 
(12 : 23-36), which drew from the Father 
words of approval. 

Jesus Glorified by the Sacrifice of 
Himself on the Cross. He had often 
said, and it had been said of him, that 
his hour had not yet come (John 2: 4; 
‘7:6,8, 30; 8:20). But now he declared 








that the time for his sacrifice had come 
(12 : 23). He was to be offered up, glori- 
fied, and by the influence of his sacrifice 
reveal himself and the Father (John 8 : 


28). Show your pupils in what Christ’s 
power to draw men consists. It was 
gained : 

(@.) By his triumph over self. To re- 


store lost men to fellowship with God he 
surrendered all natural desires wherever 
they came in conflict with his purpose— 
love of ease and power, esteem of men, 


even life itself (Rom. 15 : 3; Phil. 2: 7, | 
In those who see him thus he arouses | 


8). 
high and unselfish desires, and draws 
them to him. 

(6.) By his triumph over evil. Men 
cannot quench in themselves admiration 
for one who successfully resists wrong. 
By resisting evil even unto death, and 
that the most humiliating, Christ judged 
and condemned evil (Rom. 8: 3). As 
the meaning of his sacrifice becomes un- 
derstood and its power realized ‘the 
prince of this world” will be cast out. 
Christ by his death not only draws men 


to himself through the attractive power | 


of holiness, but by destroying the power 
of evil to keep men away from him. 

(c.) By his consciousness of the ap- 
proval of his Father. Not without strug- 
gles whose depths are revealed in his 
confession of his troubled soul and in 
his prayer, did Christ yield himself to 
death on the cross. But his victorious 
choice to do his Father's will brought 
from the heavens a voice of approving 
confidence and love. The Son of God 
dying in witness of the truth, dying to 
redeem men from sin and to give them 
eternal life,—this is the greatest thing 
in the world. That death is transform- 
ing the world. More and more, all men 


are being drawn toward him because he | 


was thus lifted up on the cross. This is 
the glory of Christ, and by it God is glo- 
rified in him. 
Boston. 
x 


Religion without praise is without 
power. 





| 





| of him. 
| he and his little company were in sight 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Triumphal Entry 


12-50). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

On the day following the supper at 
Bethany Jesus and his followers entered 
Jerusalem, but not unobserved. So 
sure was every one that he would make 


| I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 12 : 
| 


| his appearance, and so deep and wide- 


spread had become the impression made 
by his raising Lazarus from the tomb, 
that many were alert to catch a yen 

o sooner was it rumored that 


than a great throng went forth to meet 
}them. It was largely composed of pil- 
| grims who had come up to tHe passover. 
Their joyful acclaim probably reflected 
|the state of public feeling in the city. 

The common people were eager again 

to accept Jesus—on their own terms, 
| indeed—as their expected Messiah. So 

strong was this attitude that the Phari- 
saic plotters were compelled unwillingly 
| to recognize it. 

There is no evidence that Jesus 
| counted on this enthusiastic reception. 
If he expected it, he did not rate highly 
its value, for he knew ‘‘ what was in 
man,” and that this rejoicing was su- 
perficial, He evidently did expect to 
make a public entrance, and to make 
it in a strikingly symbolic manner, 
but a symbolism of his own choos- 
ing. He rode in state as a king, yet a 
king of peace. It was as a spiritual 
Messiah who was to attain his ends by 
| =< means that he entered the Holy 
| City. On that day and the next, as the 
| Other Gospels testify, he was the most 
| prominent figure in — Even 

the children—fair index of prevailing 
sentiment—added their hosannas. 


Among those who were in Jerusalem 
was a group of Greek proselytes. They 
eagerly desired to come into contact 
with this Jesus of whom they heard 
such notable words. They appealed to 

Philip and Andrew, who consulted 
| Jesus. His reply exhibited the signifi- 
cance of the request. Like the reports 
of the Seventy recorded in Luke 10: 17- 
20, this expression of a desire to know 
him —_ hailed as the harbinger of 
the day when all the world would be 
at his feet. He was, therefore, ready 
for the final act of sacrificial love. 

The closing verses of this chapter 
terminate the first great section of the 
Gospel. . Notwithstanding the varied 
and illuminating revelation of himself 
to the world, its verdict was,,on the 
| whole, against accepting him at his own 
valuation. There were exceptions, and 
notable ones (v. 42). The unbelief was 
| largely wilful. They had misinterpreted 
| Jesus, God’s representative, interpreter, 
|and revealer; the Son of God, and one 
with God. That unbelief fatally blocked 
| the purpose for his own people of him 
who was the way, the truth, and the life. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The comments of Dods, Plummer, and 
Westcott, on the concluding paragraphs 
of chapter 12 are most instructive. Ab- 
bott’s commentary on John deals with 
| them very fully. Rhees (§§ 179, 185) is 

very helpful. 








III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
| fal consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Expectant Multitudes. (1.) 
| What accounts for the strongly-mani- 
| fested interest of the people in Jesus? 
| (2.) Does verse 12 imply that the people 
| of Jerusalem took no part in the demon- 
stration? What other evidence nega- 
tives this conclusion ? 

2. The Formal Entry of Jerusalem. 
(3.) Was this the first public visit made 
by Jesus? (4.) Why, then, did he take 
pains to make it formal? (5.) Does 
verse 15 assign his only motive for mak- 
ing use of the ass’s foal ? 

3. The Exultation. (6.) Was there 





ary special significance in the palms 
third column) 


( Continued on next pag 
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In Exchange for Tuition 


A very thorough teacher of the higher and 
rudimental English branches wishes pleas- 
ant country home, summer or longer, 
exchange for four hours daily, thorough in- 
struction of children or adult pnpils ; travel- 
ing expenses to be paid by party who would 
like such an exchange. Families living at a 
distance from good schools, or with dull, 
backward children, needing patient individual 
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dress Mrs. M. R. Jaboeuf, 22 West 84th 
Street, New York City. 


Low Rates in Effect 

Only *33 to Pacific Coast Points 
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& St. Paul Railway will sell tickets from 
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California, Oregon, and Washington at $33. 
Tickets are second-class and are good in 
The rate for a double berth 
in a tourist sleeper, Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast, is only $7. 


and continuing 


tourist sleepers. 


Tourist sleepers are clean, 
comfortable, and economical, and are pre- 


ferred by many to the standard sleeper, In- 


formation that will help you plan y@yftrip | 


sent free on request. Geo. J. Lincoln, 


Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut Street, 
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The North -Western Line 


One of the most interesting series of arti- 
cles on the subject of the great railways of 


the country that has appeared recently is | 


that from the pen of Frank H. Spearman, 
recently published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and which has since been printed in 
book form by Scribners. The chapter de- 


scriptive of the Chicago & North-Western | 


Ry. 


general distribution, and will be sent to any 
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has been published by the passenger | 
department of that line in pamphlet form for | 


No occupation open to women can com- 
re with that of the trained nurse. It 
is, womanly lucrative work — hosts of 
our graduates earning $12 to $30 a week, 
to whom we refer. We teach this pro- 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which clearly defines our ars and 
the mature of our work, will be mailed, 
without expense, to interested readers. 
The Chautauqua Nurs- 
ing,.286 Main St., yh me A 
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a custom at 

the commun- 

ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 charcaas 
where they are in use. Pree Book. 

We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 








Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7 St. Rochester, N.Y. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


ade of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 


GERD :: 21. George sf Springer, 


Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- | 
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| McSHAN £ BELL POUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


~ CLARK’S TOURS 


h class tours under best management, member- 
ship ry rer to fifteen, leave by White Star Line steam- 
ers, April 29, May 13, June ts, Ng 24. Register 
now. Other tours. Frank C. Clark, 113 Bway, * . 4 


—| SEND FOR OUR 
| Colorado Publications 


| The Colorado and 
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| has issued a number of beautifully illustrated books | 


on the scenic features of this wonderland. Our handc- 

some book, ‘* Picturesque Colorado,’ to your ad- 

dress 7 three cents to cover postage. Send one cent 

for our cial “‘ Epworth League” folder. Just the 
| sort of i int ormation you will want if you are coming to 
Colorado this summer. Address 


| T. B. Pisher, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Col. 


Invaluable to elderly people, invalids, “~ 


address ‘on receipt of 2 cents for postage. | 


W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago. 
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used by the pong’ (7:) Had the cry 
‘* Hosanna.” any special meaning, or 
was it an- ordinary cheer ? 

4. The Dominance and ‘Dignity of 
(cmt. (8.) Is it fair to say that Jesus 

ad clearly the'power ‘at this crisis of 
making his authority over the nation 
supreme? (9.) How would it have been 
accomplished, and why was he unwilling 
to take the necessary steps ? 

5. His Rejection. (10.) What, accord- 
ing to the fourth Gospel, was the real 
reason for this ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHT. 
' Soe tai discussion under the direction of the 
ead 
The most insidious and hopeless hin- 
drance to the progress of truth is a self- 
imposed inability to grasp it, brought | 
about by the deliberate refusal to give 
it fair consideration. 

There comes a time when the true 
religious leader must explicitly and un- | 
reservedly declare himself. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











April 23, 1905. ‘ The Power of His 
Resurrection.” (Rom. 6: 3- 
13; Phil. 3-10.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The resurrection strengthens (John 
20 : 24-29). 

TuUES.—It emboldens confession (Acts 4 : 
10-20). 

WED.—It transforms life (Acts 26 : 4-18). 

THURS.—Has power for healing (Acts 3: 
12-16). 

FR1.— Power for keeping (1 Pet. 1 


: 1-5), 
SaAT.—It encourages (2 Tim. 2 


: 8-13). 














How is the new birth like the resurrection ? 


trials? 
How does nature teach a resurrection ? 


HE resurrection is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. Confucius, Buddha and 
Muhammad, Lao-tse, Beha Ullah 


buried, and that was the end. But we 
know that Jesus Christ, who was dead 
and buried, the third day rose again 
from the dead. Christianity alone has, 
at its very heart, a resurrection of life 
from death, and goes out into the world | 
to work in the power of the resurrection. 
This is its characteristic power, as Paul | 
would point out. It was thus that Jesus 
| Christ was declared to be the Son of God 
| with power, by his resurrection from the 
dead. ‘Here is a religion,” said an old 
— woman, on hearing of Chris- 

tianity, ‘‘a religion that will raise the 
dead. Here is a religion indeed.” 





But what is the power of the resurrec- 
tion ? 

First, it is the power by which theory 
|is turned into fact. The teaching of 
[ay was done when he died. hile 

e talked with his disciples after his 
resurrection, God has not deemed it 
necessary that we should know what he 
taught them. His teaching was done 
before his déath. But though the theory 
had been uttered when he died, what 
had that accomplished? Christianity 
was dead with Jesus. But he rose, and 
instantly the theory of the Kingdom be- 
came a fact. Instead of fading away as 
a memory, bier | went out to| 
shake the mighty world, and so to-day | 
| we do not only read the words and say, 

|**Yes, how beautiful. It is a noble 
dream,” but we feel the power of the 
resurrection, and we leap to our feet 
and cry, ‘‘He is not dead. He lives. 
One can achieve that vision. Come, let 


| us be what he said.” 


5 4 

Second, it is the power by which the 
higher triumphs over the lower. They 
laid his body away in re h's new 
| tomb, and it was the en he lower 
"had won the vietory..-The body had 


How does the resurrection give courage for |: 


and Chet Ram, and all the other found- | 
ers of sects and religions, died and were | 
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HAD TO HIDE IT 


A mother wrote us recently 
that she had to keep Scott's 
Emulsion under lock and key 
—her children used to drink 
it whenever her back was 
turned. Strange that children 
should like something that is 
so good for them. It’s usu- 
ally the other way. Scott’s 
| Emulsion makes children 

comfortable, inakes them fat 

and rosy-cheeked. Perhaps 
that’s why they like it so 
| much—they know it makes 
them feel good. 


We'll send you a sample, free 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 














The Sunday School Times 
Fountain Pen writes right—starts 
right off and keeps writing right 
until the ink is exhausted, then 
it needs refilling. It is nota self- 
filler. If that is a disadvantage 
it is the only one it has, The 
price is right, too—$1.50 for an 
extra large pen (4 is the manu- 
facturer's number stamped on 
each pen). Our guarantee goes 
with each pen; if not entirely 
satisfactory money will be re- 
funded or pen exchanged until 
you find one suited to your hand. 





Tue Sunpay Scuoor Times Co. 
2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























dragged the spirit out of the world of 
life into the world of death. The great 
stone, dead and soulless, rolled across 
| the door, was symbol of the heavy vic- 
| tory of inanimate death. And the third 
| day, away was rolled the great stone in 
| mute helplessness. The higher spirit put 
| forth its power and took up its body 
again, poured through it a breath of 
transfiguring glory and floated forth, 
| conqueror and free. No more can body 
| say to soul, ‘‘I am thy lord.” Christ 
rose, and because he rose spirit tri- 
umphant over flesh, we also may rise; 
we also must rise. For our flesh died 
with Christ that our spirit might rise 
with him, and that while in the flesh we 
might live in liberty, our minds seeking 
those things which are above, where 
Christ is seated on the right hand of 
God. 2 


And third, it is the triumph of life 
over death, of all that lives over all that 
is dead. Death clutched him, and it 
wrapped him close in its grave clothes. 
And lo, the miracle. The clutch of death 
is ‘still tight and secure. The grave- 
clothes are there, still undisturbed, re- 
taining their shape as though the form 
were there still. But Christ is not there. 
He is risen. Death is mocked and 
frustrated. His arms are locked over 
|emptiness and his hands bind naught. 

| For life has triumphed over death by 

| the power of the resurrection. And so 

| we fear nothing. What can death do 
|unto us but mock himself once again ? 
| He will seize us, but lo, he will stand 
with empty arms. Because Christ lives, 
we shall live also. 





% 


Is the theory of the gospel translated 
by the resurrection into fact in me ? 

Has my lower nature died and the 
Spirit become sovereign in me ? 

Am I walking in newness of life here 
and in the confident assurance of life 
forever ? 
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The Cocoa with the 
Yellow Wrapper requires only 



















| % the quantity of other cocoas, and 
there is no better cocoa made. We 


ENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 





know it. 








It's worth a 
be purchased. 
correspond with our readers about su 
you need anything of the sort, this 





IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 


Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century ¢o., Union Sq., N. Y. Clty 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 

lies required in church, school, and class. When 
rectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 





It a ars once a 


ave for sale 


A.B. & E.L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
8i Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 








OXFORD MAPS 


By Prot. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
‘These maps cover all Biblical 


Palestine Geography, and are accepted 
Western Asia authority, containing all re- 
cent discoveries. ‘The map of 

Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential iY the 
5 coming lessons. Special terms 

St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


as a set. 
OXPORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxferd, 


R. GEISSLER 
56 West 8th St., New York 
CHURCH FURNISHER 
STAINED and LEADED 
GLASS, MEMORIAL 
# ‘TABLETS, FINE PUL- 
custuasx, PIT FURNITURE. 











** Semeiroth *’ Endless Band. 
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RECORD. OUTLINE B, B. MAP OF PALESTINE. 
SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. 5S. 5S. BANNERS. BADGES. 
THERMOMETERS, ETC. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 29. 


American Blackboard Ce., St. Louis, Me. 


ACKBOAR 
‘NEW oS 


NEW IDEA PLATE. 





In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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age for the 
pardonso yeandgiris 
4. H. GREGORY & 60H, 


Marblehead, Mase. 


The Remarkable New Translation of the 


BOOK OF HEBREWS 


by E. P. Vining, which has just been published by 
the Watchword and Truth, and which has created 
such a sensation among the scholars of the world, will 
be given free for a short time to every new subscriber 
to the Watchword and ‘Truth, the leading religious 
monthly of America, standin for the inspiration and 
defence of the Bible. Price, $1.00 a year. Address 


Watchword a Truth [22.807 ston St. 


We Furnish 
Both the 





Any Sunday-school can to-day 
obtain Tunison’s Bible Maps, 
and ail the money to pay for 
them by our flan. Takes no 
money from the treasury. 


Maps and Leaves no debt. Has supplied 
over 12,000 sc ils and can 


the Money 2xppiy Sours. 
H. C. Tanison, Pub., 1092 Wilcox Ave., Chicago 
When answering advertisements mention this paper. 








William Cowper Prime 
(Continued from page 195) 


intimacy was never relaxed, even in the 
short periods of absence or separation. 

With him in particular and a group of 
others occasionally, real men under ficti- 

tious names, singly or together, Dr. Prime 
explored the wild-wood, the stream, and 
the mere of four continents. To the 
experienced and sympathetic angler, the 
pages on fishing as a fine art are in- 
comparable. But the range of topics is 
as wide as the author's interests, and the 
versatility of their treatment exhibits a 
grasp on the conduct of life which has 
endeared the writer to all sane and philo- 
sophic readers. To the rules of mere 
bodily health there is a contemptuous 
indifference, as also to the hot pursuit of 
game for the sake of sport alone, The 
reaction of mental and spiritual health 
on that of the body is emphasized by 
every sort of excursion into almost every 
realm. The friends of ‘‘I1 Go A-Fish- 
ing'’ find vocation, avocation, and re- 
laxation in hobbies of every sort,—in the 
classics of ancient literature, in the hymns 
of the western medizval church, in the 
struggles of faith and reason, in the ethic 
and metaphysic of philosophy, in the 
sentiment of home and adventure alike. 
Around and over all is the fascination of 
wild nature, —the forest and its denizens, 
the waters and their tribes, the air and 
the fowls which thread its mazes. With 
all these he displays an intimacy which 
was actual and practical. The pictures 
given of Christopher North in one of the 
chapters might almost have been written 
about the green old age of Dr, Prime 
himself. When his infirmities left little 
else, he could make his way fron¥ the 
porch of his Franconia cottage to cast 
a fly over the pools and ripple’ of Gale 
River ; and during the last weary sum- 
mer, his old-time friends, the chipmunks 
and squirrels, were still his callets, pilfer- 
ing his well-stored pockets to their own 
contentment and his delight. ‘‘ Having 
learned,’’ he had written in his best 


This screw and nut used 
on Keen Kutter Shears is 
a wonderful little inven- 
tion. Having two threads 
running 2 it can- 
not possibly work loose, 
but keeps the blades 
always in proper conjunc- 
tion, and insures clean 
cutting, 





So 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 


are made of the very finest cutlery steel. 
They hold their edge and keep true. 
Keen Kutter cuslory, was awarded the 
Grand Prize ‘at the World’s Fair. Next 
time you buy a pair _ of shears or scissors 
be sure to ask for Keen Kutter. Learn 
what a difference there is between Keen 
Kutter and the ordinary kinds. 


Made in all sizes and 
@hapes—for every use. 
p Spee line of cut- 

y is sold under the 
Keen Kutter trademark. 

utter Pocket 
nives, for men and wo- 





book, ‘* how pleasant it is to go a-fishing, 
you will find, as Peter found, that you 
are drawn to it whenever you are weary, 
impatient, or sad.’’ Again, 


serenely at impotent reason ; it alone 
takes hold of the supernatural, and brings 
the unseen and the eternal within the in- 
spection, the knowledge, the affection, 
the devotion, of humanity.’’ 


the faithful servant of his Master lived, 
and in their consolation he died. 
New York. 


eal 


Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


Pennsylvania Third Tour Party, 


February 17 to April 14 
Virginia, at Staunton. ...... Agel 30-0 
California, at Stockton. .. .. . April 12-14 
Georgia (Colored), at Albany. . . April 13-16 
West Virginia, State Tour Party . April 14-18 
Nevada, atReno ....... . April 17, 18 
West Virginia, at Wheeling . . . April 18-20 
Assiniboia, at——. .. . . . . . April 18-20 
Oregon, at Portland. ..... . April 19-21 
Delaware, at Newark ...... April 20, 21 
Western Washington Rally, at 
PM ecckaep cre res « A & 
Alabama, at Birmingham . « April 25-27 
Alberta, at Edmonton ... .. . April 25-27 
Washington, at Spokane. . . . . April 25-27 
Minnesota, at Owatonna. .. . . April 25-27 


New Brunswick Provincial Tour Party . May 7 


Kansas, at Hutchinson. ..... .May9-11 
Montana, at—— . oe.8 5 66 6 toe 
South Dakota, at Mitchell . . . . . May 9-11 
Mississippi, at Natchez. . . . . . May 16-18 
Illinois, at Clinton. . ..... . May 23-25 
Oklahoma, at El Reno. .... . May 23-25 
Tennessee, at —— . . May 23-25 


Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie, 





Indiana, at Bloomington ..... 
Kentucky, at Somerset . . 


June 1, 2 
«+++ «June 7-9 








‘*] know | 
no faculty higher than faith, since it smiles | 


May 30 to June 1 | 
Colorado, at Colorado Springs, 

May 30 to June 1 
Texas, at Waco... .*. . May 30to Juner 


m:n, are the best made. 
SIMMONS HARD- 
WARE COMPANY 

St. Louis, Mo. 

298 Broadway,N.Y. 











With such | 
convictions, the man of five talents and | 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“It is not a new 
Bible. It is the same 
‘old Bible that our fath- 
‘ers and forefathers 
read and treasured. 
But the American Re- 
vision brings the mes- 
sages and truths and 
eternal promises of 
that Bible closer home 
to us than ever be- 
'fore.”’—Sunday School Times. 
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Issued in over roo styles. For sale by all 
booksellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 
We also publish the King James Version in 
over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 



























THE BUTCHER 
7 SPOTLESS 


This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
ahr hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











Regular and ratjonal ri in 
fresh air and sunshine is e 
rating exercise. 


POPE BICYCLES 


have long been synonyms for quality. 
The 1905 models are better than ever. 
Improvements and new features. 


PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
Complete Line of Juveniles. 


Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartiord, Conn. 
Rambler Crescent 
Imperial 





Monarch 


‘POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, TL 
Address Dept. B for Catalogues. 











HURCH music should not be ham- 

pered with an unsatisfactory orgegi® 

For thoroughness in construction and 
fine musical qualities, the 


Mlison & Hamlin} § 


ORGANS 


are pre-eminent—and have been for 
fifty one years. 
‘= Send for catalogue of new styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 














For Hearty, Helpful Singing in Church, Sun- 
day-school, and Special Meetings, we recommend 
The 
i Gospel Hymn Book 
Send 30 cents for specimen to 
A. P. Pitt, Supt., 250 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 


| MacCalla & Co. Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. Pa. 
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LORRAINE 


ION A” 


SCOTCH WOOL FLANNEL 


THE BEST 
YET 


Every mother will highly 
appreciate the superior 
beauty, fine weave, and 
tensile strength of Lorraine 
‘*IONA"’ flannel. Sold in 
22 handsome patterns by 
nearly all retailers at 40c. a 
yard—29 inches wide, 
Write to-day for free sample 
of all these patterns, 


Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Address letters to P. O. Box 692. 
Look for “‘ Lorraine lona’”’ on selvage. 





Odors of Spring 


are in the air, and the scholars’ 
thoughts will wander away to the 
flowers, woods, and birds in spite 
of your best efforts to the contrary. 
Why not try a set of The Sunday 

School Times Lesson Pictures as 
an antidote? They have kept” 
the attention of scholars in other 
schools under similar circumstan- 
ces. Why not in yours? | 

Forty cents is all they cost fora 

whole year (four quarters). Ten 


cents for a single quarter of pic- 
tures and maps. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pears’ 


“ A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
tally good soap for the 


complexion. 
Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


B. & B. 


listen to this 


We'll send, for nothing, a 
Catalogue that tells it all. 

Tells what the Fashions are 
and what they cost. 





Fashions for Women, Men, and 
Children, and correct things for 
Home use on a price basis that will 
make you want to send your orders 
here, — 

Write for this 
Catalogue, 


Fine Dry Goods 
No. 70°. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 





If your money is earning only 3%, you 
can increase its earning power two- 
thirds by investing it with the Calvert 
Mortgage and Deposit.Co. 


Your principal is absolutely safe, inter- 
est is com puted at the rate of &%, com- 





pounded semi-annually. You can 
withdraw ail or any part at pleasure. 


For full particulars of the safest form 
of investment write for our 
Booklet mailed free. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO., 
Dept. F Calvert Building, Baitimore. 








Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














GooD INCOMES FOR ALL 

cent commission 
og = o ers for ovr celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts 
and Baking Powder. Beautiful 
Presents an coupons with every 

purchase. Charges For 
m saa on, address. Mr. 
kc. +» care of zap Groat 

mer 


ea ny 
x 289, 31-33 Vesey 5 St., N.Y 


Make Your Own Perfume 


Send us 25 cents and we will mail you tablet of 
TAN YAN, enough to make one ounce of that’ ex- 
quisite odor now so ——_ in phe aa Society, 
and sold in drug stores at $3.50 per ou 

y Violet, Heliotrope. Jockay Club and 
ose at same rates. of ents want 
Wise YA RFUMERIES 
est Broadway, New ' York ty 
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